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Adieu,  fweet  bard  ' to  each  fine  feeling  true. 

Thy  virtues  many,  and  thy  foibles  few  ^ 

Thofc  form’d  to  charm,  even  vicious  minds*— and  thefe 
With  harmlefs  mirth  the  focial  foul  to  pleafe. 
Another's  woe  thy  heart  could  always  melt  j 
None  gave  more  free— -for  none  more  deeply  felt. 
Sweet  bard,  adieu  I thy  own  harmonious 
Have  fculptur'd  out  thy  monument  of  praile : 

Yes,  thefe  furvivc  to  time's  remotell  day  ; 

While  drop  the  buft,  and  boaftful  tombs  decay. 

Reader,  if  number’d  in  the  mufe's  train, 

Co,  tune  the  lyre,  and  imitate  his  ftrain: 
but,  if  no  poet  choiN  reverfe  the  plan  5 
Depart  in  peace,  ^nd  imitate  the  man. 

Wcty*s  Verfes  on -the  Death  of  GoldOnlth. 
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THE  LIFE  OF 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  M.  B. 


‘ 'T^HE  life  of  a Scholar,”  Dr.  Goldfmith  has  re- 
marked,  “ I’eldoni  abounds  with  gidirenture  : his 
‘ fame  is  acquired  in  folitude  ; and  the  hiftorian,  who 
‘ ‘ only  views  him  at  a diftance,  muft  be  content  with  a 
‘ dry  detail  of  adions  by  which  he  is  fcarce  dilfin- 
‘ guilhed  from  the  relt  of  mankind  ; but  we  are  fond 
‘ of  talking  of  thole  who  have  given  us  pleafure  ; not 
' ‘ that  we  have  any  thing importantt  to  fay,  but  becaul'e 
‘ the  fubjefl  is  pleafing.” 

Oliver  Goldfmith,  fon  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Gold- 
Inith,  was  born  in  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Rofcom- 
aion,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1729.  His  father  had 
r'our  fons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  third.  After  be - 
ng  well  inftrucfed  in  the  claflics,  at  the  fchool  of  Mr. 
iHughes,  he  was  admitted  a iizer  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  on  the  nth  of  June,  1744.  While  he  refided 
"here,  he  exhibited  no  fpecimens  of  that  genius,  which, 

I 11  maturer  years,  railed  his  charafler  fo  high.  On  the 
in7th  of  Februai-y,  1749,  O.  S.  (two  years  after  the 
t egular  time,)  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Soon  after  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  pro- 
Feflion  of  phylic  ; and,  after  attending  fome  courfes  of 
anatomy  in  Dublin,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  in  the 
S’ear  1751,  where  he  ftudied  the  feveral  branches  of 
medicine  under  the  different  profeflbrs  in  that  univerfity. 
His  beneficent  difpolition  foon  involved  him  in  unex- 
pefted  difficulties  5 he  was  obliged  precipitately  to 
iieave  Scotland,  in  confequence  of  having  engaged  him- 
lielf  to  pay  a confiderable  fum  of  money  for  a fellow- 
lludent. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1754,  he  arrived  at  Sun 
tlerland,  near  Newcaftle,  where  he  was  arrefted  at  the 
ilfuit  of  one  Barclay,  a taylor  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
ihe  had  given  fecurity  for  his  friend.  By  the  good  offices 
A3  of 
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ef  Laughlin  Maclane,  Efq.  and  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  were 
then  in.  the  college,  he  was  foon  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  bailiff,  and  took  his  palTage  on  board  a 
Dutch  (hip  to  Rotterdam,  where,  after  a fliort  ftay,  he 
proceeded  to  Bruffels.  He  then  vifited  great  part  of 
Flanders  ; and,  after  pafling  fome  time  at  Stralbourg 
and  Louvain,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
in  Phyfic,  he  accompanied  an  Englifli  gentleman  to 
Geneva. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a facf,  that  this  ingenious  unfor' 
tunate  man  made  moll  part  of  his  tour  on  foot.  He 
had  left  England  with  very  little  money  ; and  being  of 
a philofophic  turn,  and  at  that  time  poffefllng  a body 
capable  of  fuftaining  every  fatigue,  and  a heart  not 
caiily  terrified  by  danger,  he  became  an  enthufiall  to  the 
delign  he  had  formed  of  feeing  the  manners  of  different 
countries.  He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  of  mufic  : he  played  tolerably  well  on  tlie 
German  flute  ; which,  from  amufement,  became,  at 
fome  times,  the  means  of  fubfiltence.  His  learning 
produced  him  an  hofpitable. reception  at  mod  of  the  re- 
ligious houfes  he  vifited  ; and  his  mufic  made  him  wel- 
come to  thepeafants  of  Flanders  and  Germany. 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  recommended  as  a 
proper  perfon  for  a travelling  tutor  to  a young  man, 
who  had  been  unexpeftedly  left  a confiderable  fum  of 
money  by  his  uncle  Mr.  S. '*■****'*.  This  youth,  who 
was  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  the  receipt  of  his  for- 
tune, determined  to  fee  the  world. 

During  his  continuance  in  Switzerland,  Goldfmitb 
affiduoufly  cultivated  his  poetical  talent,  of  which  he 
had  given  fome  ftriking  proofs  at  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  from  hence  he  fent  the  firftfketchof 
his  delightful  epiftle,  called  the  Tra'veller,  to  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  a clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  giving  up 
fame  and  fortune,  had  retired  with  an  amiable  wife  to 
happinefs  and  obfeurity,  on  an  income  of  only  forty 
pounds  a year.  The  great  affeclion  Goldfmith  bore  for 
this  brother,  is  exprefled  in  the  Poem  before  mentioned, 
»nd  gives  a ftriking  pidlure  of  his  iituation. 


From 
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From  Geneva  Mr.  Goldfmith  and  his  pupil  proceeded 

0 tlie  Ibiith  of  France,  where  the  young  man,  upon 
'bme  difagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him  the 
•imall  part  of  his  falary  which  was  due,  and  embarked 
It  Marleilles  for  England.  Our  wanderer  was  left  once 
more  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  pafled  through  a num- 
aer  of  difficulties  in  traverfing  the  greateft  part  of 
France.  At  length  his  curiofity  being  gratified,  he  bent 
lis  courftt  towards  England,  and  arrived  at  Dover,  the 
Beginning  of  the  winter,  in  the  year  1758. 

His  finances  were  fo  low  on  his  return  to  England, 
'Tiat  he  with  difficulty  got  to  the  metropolis,  his  whole 
tock  of  caffi  amounting  to  no  more  than  a few  half- 
oence.  Being  an  entire  ftranger  in  London,  his  mind  was 
illed  with  the  moft  gloomy  refleftions,  in  confequence  of 
lis  erabarraffed  fituation.  He  applied  to  feveral  apothe- 
caries, in  hopes  of  being  received  in  the  capacity  of  a 
wumeyman ; but  his  broad  Irilh  accent,  and  the  un- 
couthnefs  of  his  appearance,  occafioned  him  to  meet 
ivith  infult  from  moft  of  the  medical  tribe.  At  length, 
However,  a chymift,  near  Fifli-ftreet,  ftruck  with  his 
forlorn  condition,  and  the  fimplicity  of  his  manner, 
rook  him  into  his  laboratory,  where  he  continued  till  he 
Sifcovered  that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  was  in  Lon- 
don.* 

Goldfmith,  unwilling  to  be  a burden  to  his  friend,  a 
liort  time  after,  eagerly  embraced  an  offer  which  was 
made  him  to  aftift  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  in  inftruft- 

1 ng  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  academy  at  Peckham  ; 
and  acquitted  himlelf  greatly  to  the  Doftor’s  fatisfac- 
rion  for  a Ihort  time;  but,  having  obtained  fome  repu- 
cation  by  the  criticifms  he  had  written  in  the  Monthly 
Heview,  Mr.  Griffith,  the  principal  proprietor,  en- 
gaged him  in  the  compilation  of  it;  and  refolving  to 
purfue  the  profeffion  of  whting,  he  returned  to  London, 
as  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind  were  fure  of 
meeting  diftinffion  and  reward.  Here  he  determined  to 

* It  Sunday,”  fald  GoMfmlrh,  when  I paid  him  a vifit;  and  It  is  to 
S&e  I'uppofed,  iu  my  beft  cluatht*  bleigb  fcarcely  knew  me : fuch  is  the  tax  the 
Mofortuuate  pay  to  poverty.  However,  when  he  did  recoiled  me,  I found  his 
jpeart  as  warm  as  ever  ; and  he  Oiared  his  purfe  and  bis  frieJidlmp  with  rac 
Vurias  bis  couciriuau«;e  iu  Loudoo,” 

adopt 
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adopt  a plan  of  the  ftrifVeft  economy,  and,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1759,  lodgings  in  Grcen-Arbour- 

Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  wrote  leveral  inge- 
nious pieces.  His  firft  works  were,  The  Bee,  a weekly 
pamphlet ; and  An  Enquiry  into  the  Prefeat  t'tateof  Polite 
Learning  m Europe.  The  late  Mr.  Newbery,  who,  at 
that  time,  gave  gi  eat  encouragement  to  men  of  literary 
abilities,  became  a kind  of  patron  to  Goldfmith,  and  I 
introduced  him  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Public 
Ledger,*  in  which  his  Citizen  of  the  World  originally 
appeared,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Chinefe  Letters.’ 

Through  the  generofiiy  of  Mr.  Newbery,  for  whom 
he  had  written  and  compiled  a variety  of  pieces,  or,  in 
other  terms,  had  held  the  “ pen  of  a ready  writer,”  our 
Author  was  enabled  to  fliift  his  quarters  from  Green- 
Arbour  Court  to  Wine- Office-Court,  in  Fleet 'ftreet, 
where  he  put  the  finiffiing  ftroke  to  his  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Having  conciliated  the  efteem  of  Dr.  Johnfon  by 
that  palTport  to  the  human  heart,  flattery,  he  gave  fo 
ftrong  a recommendation  of  Goldfmith’s  Novel,  that  the 
Author  obtained  {ixty  pounds  for  the  copy ; a Aim  far 
beyond  his  expeflation,  as  he  candidly  acknowledged  to 
a literary  friend.  But  as  Goldl'mith’s  reputation,  as  a 
writer,  was  not  yet  eftabliftied,  the  bookfeller  was 
doubtful  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  Novel,  and  kept  the  ma- 
nufcript  by  him  till  the  Traveller  appeared,  when  he 
publilhed  it  with  great  advantage. 

Among  many  other  perl'ons  of  diftinflion  who  were 
dellrous  to  know  our  Author,  was  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland; and  the  circumftance  that  attended  his 
introdudfion  to  that  nobleman,  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
lated, in  order  to  fliew  a ftriking  trait  of  his  charafter.-f- 

♦ During  thistimc  (according  to  another  account)  he  \^Tore  for  the  Britiih  Ma- 
gazincy  of  which  Dr.  SmoUCit  was  then  editor,  moiV  of  tliofe  >.1tay$  and  Tales, 
which  he  afterwards  coHefted  and  putlilhed  in  a feparate  vclume.  He  alfo  wrote 
occafionaliy  for  the  Critical  Review  j ana  ir  was  the  merit  which  he  difeov  cred 
in  criticifing  a dclpicablc  tranflarion  of  Ovid's  Fafti,  by  a pedantic  febuoi-maf* 
ter,  and  his  Enquiry  into  the  prefent  state  of  Learning  in  Europe,  which  firfk 
introduced  him  to  the  acouaintance  of  Dr.  Smollen,  who  recommended  him  to 
fevcral  of  the  literati,  and  to  inoft  of  the  bookfellers,  by  whom  he  was  after- 
wards pacroniicd. 

+ ‘ I was  invited,'  fald  the  Doftor,  ‘ by  my  friend  Pcrc)%  to  wait  upon  the 
Duke,  iH  confeoucncc  of  the  fatisfaaiott  he  had  received  from  the  perufi!  of 
one  of  rny  proouftions.  I drehad  myfelf  in  the  beft  manner  I could,  and,  af- 
ter liudying  fome  compliments  I thought  nccefiary  on  fuch  an  occaiton,  pro- 
ceeded 
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Dr.  Goldfmith,  in  1765,  proauced  his  Poem  of  the 
'Trn-velUr,  which  obtained  the  commendation  of  Dr. 
fohnfon,  who  candidly  acknowledged,  “ that  there  had 
not  been  fo  fine  a Poem  fince  the  time  of  Pope.”  But 
"uch  was  his  diffidence,  that  he  kept  the  manufcript  by 
aim  fome  yenrs  ; nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  pnb- 
' ifli  it,  till  perfuaded  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  furniflied 
•lim  with  fome  ideas  for  its  enlargement. 

This  Poem,  in  confeqitence  of  the  reception  it  met 
^vith  from  the  public,  enhanced  his  literary  character 
•with  the  bookfeliers,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  fevcral  perfons  eminent  tor  their  rank  and  lliperior 
talents,  as  l.ord  Nugent,  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nu- 
gent, Bcauclerc,  Mr.  Dyer,  &c.  Thefe  diftinguifhed 
■tharaiSers  were  entertained  with  his  converfation,  and 
'ffiighly  pleafed  with  his  blunders  : at  the  fame  time  they 
cadmired  the  elegance  of  his  poems  and  thefimplicity  of  the 
raiian.  He  publifhed,  the  lame  year,  a CoUeciion  of  EJfays, 
i"which  had  previoufly  appeared  in  the  newfpapers,  nia- 
[gazines,  and  other  periodical  publications.  But  The 
i Eicerr  of  Wakefield,  publifhed  in  1766,  eftablilhed  his 
•reputation  as  a Novelitt. 

Goldfmith’s  finances  augmented  with  his  fame,  and 
enabled  him  to  live  in  a fiiperior  ftyle ; for,  fbon  after 
the  publication  of  his  T raveller,  he  changed  his  lodg- 

cccicd  to  Northumberland  houfe^  and  acquainted  the  fervants  that  I ha'd  par- 
ticular bpfwierii  with  hit  Grace.  They  Ijiewed  me  into  an  antiebamber) 
Where,  afrer  waiting  fome  time,  a gentleman,  very  elegantly  drcllcd,  made 
hti  appearance.  Taking  him  for  the  Duke,  X delivered  all  the  fine  things  t 
had  compofed,  in  order  to  compliment  him  on  the  honour  he  had  dune  me ) 
when,  to  my  great  afXunilhmenr,  he  told  me  I had  midaken  him  for  hi>  maf*- 
etr,  who  would  fee  me  immediately.  At  that  infiaut  the  Duke  came  into  the 
apartment;  and  I wa*  fo  confounded  on  the  occafion,  that  I wanted  words 
^rciy  fuflfeient  to  expreft  the  feafe  I entertaiued  of  the  Duke's  pclirciiefi, 
and  went  ii  way  exceeciogly  chagrined  at  the  blunder  I had  committed.’ 

The  DixQcr,  at  the  time  of  this  vifir,  w'as  much  embarralVed  in  his  circum- 
(lances;  but,  vain  of  the  honour  done  him,  wa.s  continually  mentioning  it. 
One  of  rhofe  ingenious  executors  of  the  law',  a bailiff',  w'ho  had  a writ  againfi 
him,  determined  to  turn  thi&  circumftance  to  his  own  advantage.  He  wrote 
him  a letter,  that  Kc  w'a«  heward  to  a nobleman  who  was  charmed  with  read- 
ier his  lift  produAion,  aud  had  ordered  him  to  dcfirc  die  Doctor  to  appoint  a 
place  where  he  might  have  the  honour  of  meeting  him,  to  conduO  him  to  his 
LorJfhip.  The  vanity  of  poor  Goldfmith  immediately  fwaJlowcd  the  bait : he 
appointed  the  Britlfn  Coffee-houfe,  to  w'hich  he  w'as  accompanied  by  his 
frieud  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  prlutcr  of  Che  Critical  Review,  who  in  vain  remon- 
flrited  on  the  fingularity  of  the  application.  On  entering  the  cufTce-room, 
Che  bailiff  paid  his  refpe^s  to  the  Doctor,  and  defired  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  immediately  attending  him.  They  had  fcarce  entered  Pail-MulU  in 
their  way  to  hit.  Lordmip,  when  the  bailiff  produced  his  writ.  Mr.  Hamillcu 
lencrouiiy  paid  the  money,  and  redeemed  the  Doctor  trom  captivity. 

ings 
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ings  in  Wine- Office-Court  for  a fet  of  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  in  conjunftion 
with  Mr.  Bott,  a literary  friend,  took  a country  houfe 
onthe  Edgware  Road,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and 
the  convenience  of  retirement.  He  gave  this  little 
manfion  the  jocular  appellation  of  the  Shoemaker's  Pa- 
radife,  being  built  in  a fantaflic  ffyleby  its  original  pof- 
feflbr,  who  was  one  of  the  craft. 

In  this  rural  retirement  he  wrote  his  Hiftoryof  Eng- 
land, in  a Series  of  Letters  from  a Nobleman  to  his  Son  ; 
and,  as  an  inconteftible  proof  of  the  merit  of  this  pro- 
duflion,  it  was  generally  fuppofed  to  have  come  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
writers  of  his  time ; and  it  may  be  further  obferved, 
to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  work,  that  it  was 
never  difavowed  by  that  Noble  Lord  to  any  of  his  moft 
intimate  friends.  It  had  a very  extenfive  fale,  and  was 
introduced  into  raapy  feminaries  of  learning  as  a moft 
ufeful  guide  to  the  ftudy  of  Englifh  hiftory. 

It  was  a true  obfervation  with  the  Doftor,  that  “ of 
all  his  compilations,  his  SeleBion  of  Englifh  Poetry 
fhowed  moft  the  art  of  the  profellion.”  To  furnilh 
copy  for  this  work,  it  required  no  invention,  and  but 
little  thought  : he  had  only  to  mark  with  a pencil  the 
particular  paflages  for  the  printer,  fo  that  he  eafily  ac- 
quired two  hundred  pounds  ; but  then  he  obferved,  left 
the  premium  fliould  be  deemed  more  than  a compenfa- 
tion  for  the  labour,  “ that  a man  (hews  his  judgment 
in  thefe  feleflions  ; and  he  may  be  often  twenty  years 
of  his  life  cultivating  that  judgment.” 

His  comedy  of  the  Good-natured  Man  •vrviS  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1768,  which,  though  it  ex- 
hibited ftrong  marks  of  genius,  and  keen  obfervations 
on  men  and  manners,  did  not  at  firft  meet  with  that 
applaufe  which  was  due  to  its  merit.  The  bailiff 
feene  was  generally  reprobated,  though  the  charafters 
were  well  drawn  ; but,  to  comply,  however,  with  the 
tafte  of  the  town,  the  feene  was  afterwards  greatly 
^bridged.  Many  parts  were  highly  applauded,  as  po- 
ftefiing  great  comic  genius,  and  particularly  that  of 

Crpaktr 
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'Jroaker-,  a cliara£^er  truly  original,  excellently  con- 
eived  by  the  Author,  and  highly  fupported  by  Shutcr, 
ae  moft  popular  comedian  of  his  day.  The  manner 
;f  his  reading  the  incendiary  letter  in  the  fourth  a6f, 
sid  the  expreflion  of  the  different  pafTions  by  which  he 
•as  agitated,  produced  Ihouts  of  applaufe.  Goldfmith 
inifelf  was  fo  tranfported  with  the  afting  of  Shuter, 

■ lathe  exprefled  his  gratitude  to  him  before  the  whole 
Company,  affuring  him,  “ he  had  exceeded  his  own 
dea  of  the  charafler,  and  that  the  fine  comic  richnefs 
f his  colouring  made  it  almoft  appear  as  new  to  him 
' s to  any  other  perfon  in  the  houfe.”  Dr.  Johnfon,  as 
token  of  his  triendftiip  for  the  author,  wrote  the  pro- 

tigue. 

The  produflion  of  this  comedy  added  confiderably  to 
is  purfe,  as,  from  the  profits  of  his  three  nights,  and 
^he  fale  of  the  copy,  he  acquired  the  fum  of  five  hun- 
fired  pounds,  by  which,  with  an  additional  fum  l^e  had  re- 
tierved  out  of  the  produft  of  a Roman  Hiftory,  in  a 
'ols.  8vo.  and  an  Hiltory  of  England,  4.  vols.  8vo. 
aewas  enabled  to  defcend  from  the  attic  Ifory,  he  oc- 
upied  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  take  pofTeffion  of  a 
fpacious  fuit  of  chambers  in  Brook-Court,  Middle 
1 Temple,  which  he  purchafed  at  no  lei's  a fum  than  four 
nindred  pounds,  and  was  at  the  further  charge  of  fur- 
uifliing  thole  chambers  in  an  elegant  manner. 

But  this  improvement  in  Iris  circumftances,  and  man- 
ner of  living,  by  no  means  compenfated  for  the  morti- 
fication he  underwent  from  the  very  fevere  ftriclures  of 
tome  rigid  critics  on  his  comedy.  Sentimental  writing 
was  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  town,  with  which  a co- 
suedy,  called  Falje  Delicacy,  written  by  Kelly,  abound- 
ed ; and  being  got  up  at  the  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane, 
under  the  fupcrintendance  of  Mr.  Garrick,  it  met  with 
Hiich  general  approbation,  that  it  was  performed  for  fe- 
'veral  fuccqffive  nights  with  unbounded  applaufe,  and 
bore  away  the  palm  from  Goldfmith’s  comedy,  which 
came  out  much  at  the  lame  time  at  the  other  theatre. 
Falfe  Dtlicacy  became  fo  popular  a piece,  that  ten 
shoufand  copies  were  fold  in  the  courfe  of  only  one  fea- 
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fon  ; and  the  boolcfellers  concerned  in  the  property,  as 
a token  of  their  acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  the 
cpmcdy,  apparent  from  its  extraordinary  fale,  prefented 
Kelly  with  a piece  of  plate  of  confiderable  value,  and 
gave  an  elegant  entertainment. to  him  and  his  friends. 
Thefe  circumftances  irritated  the  feelings  of  Goldfmith 
to  fo  violent  a degree,  as' to  iliflblve  the  handset  fiicnd- 
Ihip  between  Keliy  and  him  ; for  though,  in  every  other 
initance,  lie  bore  a near  relemblance  to  his  own  charafler 
of  the  good-natured  Man,  yet,  in  literary  fame,  he  “ could 
bear  no  rival  near  his  thro7ic."  Ha!d  not  his  countryman 
and  fellow  bard  afpired  at  rivalfiiip,  had  he  been  mo- 
deltly  content  to  move  in  an  humbler  fphere,  he  might 
not  only  have  retained  his  friendfliip,  but  commanded 
his  purfe;  but, -as  emphatically  expreffed  by  the  fame 
author  from  whom  we  cited  the  laft  quotation;  “ To 
contend  for  the  bow  of  Ulyffes  ; this  was  a fault;  that 
way  envy  lay.” 

But  Goldfmith,  foon  difgufted  with  fuch  trivial  pur- 
fuits,  applied  himfclf  to  nobler  fubjefts,  and  produceil  a 
highly  finifhed  Foem,  called  The  Defes'ted  l^illage.  The 
bookleller  gave  him  a note  of  an  hundred  guineas  for 
the  copy,  which  Gol  Ifmith  returned,  faying  to  a friend, 
“ It  is  too  much  ; it  is  more  than  the  honeft  Bookleller 
can  afford,  or  the  piece  is  worth.”  He  eftimated  the 
value  according  to  the  following  computation  ; “ That 
it  was  near  five  (liillings  a couplet,  which  was  more 
than  any  bookfiller  could  afford,  or,  indeev.1,  any  modern 
poetry  was  worth  :”  but  the  fale  was  fo  rapid,  that  the 
bookfeller,  with  the  greafeft  [ileafure,  fcon  paid  him  the 
hundred  guineas,  with  acknowledgment  for  the  genero- 
fity  he  had  evinced  upon  the  occafion. 

The  Author  addrefies  this  Poem  to  his  friend  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds.  He  writes  in  the  chara61cr  of  a native 
of  a country  village,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Auburn,  and  which  he  pathetically  addrefTes.  He  then 
proceeds  to  contraft  the  innocence  and  happinefs  of  a 
llmple  and  a natural  ftatewith  the  miferies  and  vices  that 
have  been  introduced  by  poliflied  life,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  apoftrophe  to  retirement; 


‘ O,  bltfll 
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^ O blffft  retiretncnt'  friend  to  life’-?  decline* 
from  care,  that  never  muft  he  ntine; 

How  blcfl  i'.  he  who  crowns*  in  (hades  tike  thefe* 

A youth  uf  labour  with  an  age  of  eaft*  j 
Who  i(uits  a world  where  Orong  temptations  try, 

And,  fince  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 

For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 

Explore  the  miue,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep  ; 

Mo  furly  porter  flands  in  guilty  flatc, 

To  fpurn  imploring  famine  fVom  the  gate  ; 

But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 

Angela  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  j 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unpcrcciv'd  decay. 

While  refignation  gcutlyflopes  the  way; 

Aud  all  his  profpefts  brightening  to  the  laft, 

His  Heaven  ctmmences  ere  the  world  be  paf.  I' 

The  del'cription  of  the  parifh  prieft  (probably  in- 
tended for  a character  oi  his  brother  Henry)  would  have 
klone  honour  to  any  poet  of  any  age.  In  this  del’crip- 
aion  the  fimile  of  the  bird  teaching  her  young  to  fly,  and 
<of  the  mountain  that  vifes  above  the  ftorni,  are  not 
neafily  to  be  paralleled.  The  reft  of  the  poem  confifts  of' 
:the  character  of  the  village  fchool-mafter,  and  a deferip- 
ttion  of  the  village  ale-houle  ; both  drawn  with  admira- 
Ible  propriety  and  force;  a defcant  on  the  mii’chiefs  of 
I luxury  and  wealth  ; the  variety  of  artificial  pleafures  ; 

I the  miferies  of  thole  who,  for  want  of  employment  at 
I liome,  are  driven  to  fettle  new  colonies  abroad  ; and 
I concludes  with  the  following  beautiful  apoftrophe  t» 
j poetry;* 

‘And  thou,  fweet  poetry!  thou  lovelieft  maid, 

Still  firft  to  fly  w’herc  fenfual  joys  invade  ; 

Untie  io  tbet'e  degenerate  times  of  niame. 

To  catch  the  heart,  or  flrike  for  houefl  fame ; 

Bear  charmiog  nymph,  ncglcAed  aud  decry’d. 

My  (hame  in  crowds,  my  fulitary  pride  ; 

Thou  fource  of  all  my  blifs,  aud  all  my  woe. 

That  found  me  poor  at  hrfl,  and  keep’fl  me  fo ; 

Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 

Tbou  Qurfe  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well.’ 

This  finiflied  Poem  was  by  no  means  a hafty  produc- 
tion ; it  occupied  two  years  in  compofing ; and  was  the 
eft'eft  of  the  moft  minute  obfervation,  during  an  excur- 
fion  of  between  four  and  five  years.  Soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  work,  he  paid  a tribute  to  the  merit  of 

* The  Doctor  did  not  reap  a profit  fVora  his  poetical  labours  eoual  to  thofe 
•f  his  prufe.  The  Earl  of  Lisburne,  whofc  clanical  taftc  is  well  known,  one 
day  at  a dinner  of  the  Royal  Academiclaus,  lamented  to  the  Doftor  his  ueg- 
ietting  the  Mufes,  aud  emjuired  of  him  why  he  fortbok  poetry,  in  which  he 
w*:  far.- of  charming  his  readers,  to  compile  hiftories  and  write  novels^ 
The  Uo^Vor  replied,  ‘ My  Lord,  by  courtiug  the  Mufes  I (hall  ftarve ; but  b)r 
other  labours,  1 eat,  drink,  have  good  cluatbs,  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of 

B Dr. 
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Dr.  Parnell,  in  a Life  prefixed  to  a new  Edition  of  that 
elegant  v/riter’s  “ Poems  on  feveral  Occailons a 
work  that  does  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
author. 

The  next  Comedy  the  Do£lor  produced  was  in  the 
year  1772:  it  was  called.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  and 
proved  more  fuccefsful  than  the  Good-natured  Man. 
Colman,  who  was  then  manager  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  had  given  incontehible  proofs  of  dramatic 
genius,  in  the  produ61ion  of  various  excellent  pieces,  was 
greatly  miftaken  in  his  judgment  of  this  comedy,  which 
he  thought  too  farcical,  and  hflil  configned  to  condem- 
nation at  the  time  of  its  laft  rehearfal.  Indeed,  the 
performers,  in  general,  coincided  with  the  manager  in 
opinion.  The  piece,  however,  notwithftanding  the  fcn- 
tence  pronounced  by  that  acknowledged  critic,  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applaufe,  to  his  mortification,  and  the 
exultation  of  the  author,  who  was  not  a little  piqued  at 
the  critic  from  the  following  circumftance. 

The  firlt  night  of  the  performance  of  his  comedv, 
Goldfmith  did  not  come  to  the  houfe  till  it  approached 
the  clofe,  having  been' ruminating  in  St.  James’s  Pai  k, 
on  the  very  important  decifion  of  the  fate  of  his  piece 
then  pending;  and  fuch  were  his  anxiety,  and  appre- 
henfion  of  its  failure,  that  he  was  with  great  difficulty 
prevailed  on  to  repair  to  the  theatre,  on  the  fuggeftion 
■ of  a friend,  wlio  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of  his  pre- 
fence,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  any  paffages  that 
might  appear  objeflionable,  for  the  purpofe  of  omiffion 
or  alteration  in  the  repetition  of  the  performance.  Our 
Author,  with  an  expeftation  fufpended  between  hope 
and  fear,  had  fcarcely  entered  the  paffage  that  leads  to 
the  ftage,  than  his  ears  were  (hocked  at  a hifs,  which 
proceeded  from  the  audience,  as  a token  of  their  difap- 
probation  of  the  farcical  fuppofition  of  Mrs.  Hardcaftle’s 
being  i'o  palpably  deluded,  as  to  conceive  herftlf  at  the 
diftance  of  fifty  miles  from  her  houfe,.  when  (lie  was  not 
at  the  ddfance  of  fifty  yards.  Such  were  the  tremor  and 
agitation  of  the  Do6for  on  this  unwelcome  falute,  thar^ 
rurming  up  to  the  manager,  he  exclaimed,  “ What’s 

that 
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hat  Pfliaw ! Doftor, ’’(replied  Colman,)ina  farcaftlc 
one,  “ don't  be  terrified  at  fquibs,  when  we  have  been 
sitting  thele  two  hours  upon  a barrel  of  gu?ipowder." 
3oldl'mith’s  pride  was  I'o  hurt  by  the  poignancy  of  this 
enrark,  that  the  friendlhip  which  had  before  fubfifted 
oetween  the  Manager  and  the  Author  was  dilTolved  for 
tife. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  coinedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  pro- 
duced a mod  illiberal  perional  attack  on  the  author  m 
one  of  the  public  prints.  Enraged  at  this  abufive  pub- 
lication, Di . Goldiirith  repaired  to  the  houfe  ofthe  pub- 
iiflier,  and,  alter  rcntonllrating  on  the  malignity  of  this 
attack  on  his  character,  began  toappl^his  cane  to  the 
iflioulders  of  the  publifhcr,  who,  making  a powerful  re- 
Gftance,  from  being  the  defenfive  foon  became  the  of- 
"feinlve  combatant.  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  was  fitting  in 

|.rivateioom  of  the  publither’s,  hearing  a noife  in  the 
ifhop,  came  in,  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  and  conveyed 
i the  Doefor  to  a coach.  The  papers  inftantly  teemed 
I with  freth  abufe  on  the  impropriety  of  the  DoAor’s  at- 
t tempting  to  heat  a perfon  in  his  own  houfe,  on  which, 
iin  the  Daily  Advertifer  of  Wednefday,  March  31,  1773, 

1 fee  inferted  the  following  addrefs. 

‘ To  the  Public, 

‘ Left  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  I have  been  willing 
! to  corre6V  in  others  an  abufe  of  which  I have  been  guilty 
I mylelf,  I beg  leave  to  declare,  that,  in  all  my  life,  I ne- 
I ver  wrote,  or  diffated,  a fingle  paragraph,  letter,  or 
I etfay,  in  a newfpaper,  except  a few  moral  efl'ays,  under 
tlie  characfcr  or  a Chir.efe,  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
Ledger ; and  a letter,  to  which  I figned  my  name,  in 
the  St.  James’s  Chronicle.  If  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
therefore  has  been  abufed,  I have  had  no  hand  in  it. 

‘ I have  always  connitered  the  prefs  as  the  prote6for 
of  our  iretdom,  as  a watchful  guardian,  capable  of  unit- 
ing the  weak  againft  the  encroachments  of  power.  What 
concerns  the  public  moft  properly  admits  of  a public 
dilcufTiun.  But  of  late,  the  prefs  has  turned  from  de- 
fending public  mterelf,  to  making  inroads  upon  private 
life  ; front  combating  the  ftrong,  to  overwhelming  the 

B z feeble. 
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feeble.  No  condition  is  now  too  obfcure  for  its  ahufe, 
and  the  prote6Vor  is  become  the  tyrant  of  the  people. 
In  this  manner  the  fVeedorn  of  the  prefs  is  beginning  to 
low  the  feeds  of  its  own  diflblution  ; the  great  mull  op- 
pofe  it  from  principle,  and  the  weak  from  fear  ; till,  at 
laft,  every  rank  of  mankind  fiiall  be  found  to  give  up  its 
benefits,  content  with  fecurity  from  its  infults. 

‘ How  to  put  a (lop  to  this  licentioufnefs,  by  which 
all  are  indifcriminately  abufed,  and  by  which  vicecon- 
lequently  efcapes  in  the  general  cenfure,  I am  unable  to 
tell  j all  I could  wifh  is,  that,  as  the  law  gives  us  no 
proteflion  againll  the  injury,  lb  it  Ihould  give  calumni- 
ators no  llielter  after  having  provoked  correflion.  The 
infults  which  we  receive  before  the  public,  by  being 
more  open,  are  the  more  diftrelling  : by  treating  them 
with  filent  contempt,  we  do  not  pay  a fufficient  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  By  recurring  to  legal  re- 
drefs,  we  too  often  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  the  law,  which 
only  lerves  to  increafe  our  mortification  by  failing  to  re- 
lieve us.  In  Ihort,  every  man  lliould  lingly  conlider 
himfelf  as  a guardian  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and, 
as  tar  as  his  influence  can  extend,  fliould  endeavour  to 
prevent  its  licentioufnefs  becoming  at  lalt  the  grave  of 
its  freedom.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  profits  arifing  from  his  two  comedies  where  efti- 
mated  at  1 300I.  rating  the  Good  natured  Man,  at  500I. 
and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  at  800I.  which,  with  the  pro- 
du£l  of  other  works,  amounted,  as  is  afl'erted  upon  a 
good  authority,  to  1 800I.  but,  through  a profufe  libei'ali- 
ty  to  indigent  authors,  and  particularly  thole  of  his  own 
country,  who  played  on  his  credulity,  together  with  the 
effefls  of  an  habit  he  had  contrafted  for  gaming,  he 
found  himfelf,  at  the  clofe  of  that  very  year,  not  in  a 
ftate  of  enjoyment  of  a pleafmg  profpefl  before  him,  but 
enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  defpondency,  and  all  the  per- 
plexities of  debt,  accumulated  by  his  own  indiferetion. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  about  this  time,  our  Author 
altered  his  mode  of  addrefs ; he  rejefted  the  title  of 
Doftor,  and  afl'umed  that  of  plain  Mr.  Goldfmith. 
This  innovation  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes. 

Some 
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■•onie  flippofed  he  then  formed  a relblution  never  to  en- 
agc  as  a praflical  profefibr  in  tlie  healing  art ; others 
•nagined  that  he  conceived  the  important  appellation  of 
^oftor,  and  the  grave  deportment  attached  to  the  cha- 
after,  incompatible  with  the  man  of  fafliion,  to  which 
e had  the  vanity  to  al'pire ; but,  whatever  might  be 
is  motive,  he  could  not  throw  off  the  title,  which  the 
-’orld  impofed  on  him  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
which  is  annexed  to  his  memory  at  the  prefent  day ; 
liough  he  never  obtained  a degree  fuperior  to  that  of 
Bachelor  ol  Phyfic. 

Though  Goldfmith  was  indifcreet,  he  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  induflrious;  and,  though  his  genius  was 
■ively  and  fertile,  he  frequently  fubmittcd  to  the  dull 
alk  of  compilation.  He  had  previcully'  written  Hif- 
ories  of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome  ; and  afterwards 
undertook,  and  finiflied,  a work,  entitled.  An  Hijiory 
,£/" the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature  ; but,  if  a judgment 
rnay  be  formed  of  this  work  from  the  opinion  of  the 
cearne-*,  it  redounded  more  to  his  emolument  than  his 
f epuiation. 

A lliort  time  before  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  he 
fiau  tormed  a defign  of  compiling  an  Univerlal  Dicli- 
mnary  ot  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  had  printed,  and  dif- 
iributed  amongft  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  a pro- 
Jpe^lus  of  the  work ; but  as  he  received  yery  little  en- 
couragement from  the  bookfellers,  he  defifted,  though 
TehnSlantly,  from  his  defign. 

His  laft  produflion.  Retaliation,  though  not  intended 
fpr  public  view,  but  merely  his  own  private  amufement, 
^nd  that  of  a few  particular  friends,  exhibits  ftrong 
marks  of  genuine  humour.  It  originated  from  fome 
jokes  of  fedive  merriment  on  the  Author’s  perfon  and 
dia'left,  in  a club  of  literary  friends,  where  good  nature 
was  fometimes  facrificed  at  the  (brine  of  wit  and  far- 
cafm;  and  as  Goldlmith  could  not  difguife  his  feelings 
upon  the  occafion,  he  was  called  upon  for  Retaliation, 
which  he  produced  the  very  next  club  meeting. 

It  may  not  be  fo  accurate  as  his  other  poetical  pro- 
duct ions,  as  he  did  tiot  revife  it,  or  live  to  finilh  it  in 
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the  manner  he  intended ; yet  high  eulogiums  have  been 
pafl'ed  on  it  by  ibme  of  the  fiift  charafters  in  the  learned 
world,  and  it  has  obtained  a place  in  moft  of  the  editions 
of  the  Englilh  Poets. 

Our  Author  now  approached  the  period  of  his  diflb- 
lution.  He  had  been  frequently  attacked  for  fome  years 
with  a ftrangury,  and  the  embarrafl’ed  date  of  his  af- 
fairs aggravated  the  violence  ot  the  diforder,  which, 
with  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  brought  on  a nervous 
fever,  that  operated  in  fo  great  a degree,  that  he  ex- 
hibited figns  of  defpair,  and  even  a difguft  with  life 
itl'elf. 

Finding  his  diforder  rapidly  inrreafe,  he  fent  for  Mr. 
Hawes,  his  apothecary,  as  well  as  intimate  friend,  to 
whom  he  related  the  fymptoms  of  his  malady.  He  told 
him  he  had  taken  two  ounces  of  ipecacuanha  wine  as  an 
emetic  5 and  exprefl'ed  a great  defire  of  making  trial  of 
Dr.  James’s  fever  powders,  which  he  defired  him  to 
fend  him.  The  apothecary  reprefented  to  his  patient 
the  impropriety  of  taking,  the  medicine  at  that  timcj 
but  no  argument  could  prevail  with  him  to  relinquiflx 
his  intention ; lb  that  Mr.  Hawts,  apprehenfive  ot  the 
fatal  confequences  of  his  putting  this  rafti  relblve  into 
execution,  in  order  to  divert  him  froip  it,  requefted 
permiflion  to  fend  for  Do£tor  Fordyce,  who  attended 
immediately  on  receiving  the  meffage.* 

The  Do6lor,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  fymptoms 
which  the  diforder  indicated,  thought  it  necetfar)'  to  call 
in  the  advice  of  another  phyfician;  and  accordingly  pro- 
pofed  fending  for  Doftor  Turton,  of  whom  he  knew 
Goldfniith  had  a great  opinion.  The  propofal  was  ac- 
ceded to  ; a lervant  was  immediately  difpatched  with  a 
melfage  ; and,  on  his  arrival,  the  two  Doifors  aflifted  at 
a confultation,  which  they  continued  regularly  every 
day  till  the  diforder  put  a period  to  the  exigence  of  their 

♦ DoAor  Fordyce,  of  whofc  medical  abilities  Goldfmith  always  cxprclTcd 
the  hi^hed  leiircj  corroborated  the  opinion  of  the  apotnecarj')  and  ufed  every 
argument' Co  dilluade  him  from  taking  the  powders ^ but,  dear*  to  all  the  re> 
moin^ranccs  of  his  phyftcian  and  friend,  he  fatally  perfiiled  in  his  refolutiou  ; 
and  when  the  apothecary  vifitcd  him  the  following  day,  and  enquired  of  turn 
Jtow  lie  did,  he  fetched  a deep  figh,  and  faid*  iu  a dejected  tone,  He  wiibcd 
lie  had  takeu  his  friendly  adyice  uight.*’ 

patient, 
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fiatient,  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1774,  in  the  45th 
5’tfar  of  his  age. 

• His  friends,  who  were  very  numerous  and  rcfpe£la- 
file,  had  determined  to  bury  iiim  in  Weltminller- abbey : 
Uiis  pall  was  to  have  been  fupported  by  Lord  Shelburne, 
Lord  Louth,  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  the  Honourable  Mr. 
IBeauclerc,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  and  Mr.  Garrick  5 
but,  from  I’ome  unaccountable  circumftances,  this  de- 
fign  was  dropped ; and  his  remains  were  privately  de- 
pefued  in  the  Temple  burial-ground,  on  Saturday,  the 
1 ^th  of  April;  when  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  Melfrs.  John 
and  Robert  Day,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Etlieringlon,  and 
Mr.  Hawes,  gentlemen  who  had  been  his  friends  in  life, 
attended  his  corple  as  mourners,  and  paid  the  laft  tribute 
: to  lus  memory. 

A fublcription,  however,  was  afterwards  raifed  by 
his  friends,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a marble  monu- 
ment, which  was  placed  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  between 
Gay’s  monument  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s,  in  the 
Poets’  corner,  vvith  the  following  Latin  inferiplion, 
written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon; 


OITVARI  OOLDSMITH 
Toct*,  Phyfictj  Hiftorici. 

Qui  iiuUum  fere  (cribendi  genus 
Nontetigic. 

Nullum  quod  tertgit  non  grnavlt 
Stve  Rifus  efTent  movendi 
Sire  Lacrjrm*. 

AftVftuum  porens  At  Icnis  Uominato^ 
logenio  rubiimii‘->«Vlvidus  Verfatllis 
uratione  grandts  nitidus  Venulhis 
Hoc  Mviiumentum  Mcinoriam  coiuic 
Sodalium  Amor 
Amicorum  Fidts 
Lcftortim  Vencratio 
N'atus  Hibernia  Fornix  Lonfordienfis 
Jn  Loco  cui  Nomen  Fallas 
Nov.  xxix.  MPCCXXXI. 

£bianx  Literis  inHicutus 
ouiir  Lu.ndini 
April  iv.  MUCCLXXIV. 

Tranjlation. 

This  Monument  is  raifed 
To  the  Memory  of 
OLIVKR  GOLDSMITH, 

?'jec,  Natural  Pliilufophy,  and 
Hiftorian^ 

\MiC  left  np  fpecles  of  writing  untouched, 
or 

Uradorn-d  by  his  Pen, 

■Whether  to  move  laughter, 
or  draw  tears* 
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He  was  a jiowcrful  inafter 
Over  the  aifeftions, 

Though  at  the  fame  time  a gentle  tyrant; 
i)f  a genius  at  once  fublime)  lively^  ajid 
« Equal  to  every  fubjed: 

In  exprefllon  at  once  noble. 

Pure  and  delicate. 

His  Memory  will  laft 
As  long  as  fociety  retains  afredioii,. 

Fricndfhip  is  not  void  of  Honour, 

..  Aud  reading  wants  not  her  admirers* 

He  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

At  Femes,  in  the  province 
Of  LeinfVef't 

Whore  Fallas  had  fet  her  name, 
a9th  Nov.  I7JI. 

He  was  educated  at  Dublin, 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774.  1 

As  to  his  Chara6ler,  it  is  ftrongly  illuftrated  by 
Mr.  Pope’s  line, 

^ In  wit  a man,  Umpllcity  a child/ 

We  infert  the  following  lines,  in  verfe  and  profe, 
written  by  a friend  immediately  after  his  death,  as  they 
were  deemed  faithful  tranferipts  of  his  chara6ler. 

Here  refts,  from  the  cares  of  the  world  and  his  pen, 

A poet  whofe  like  we  ihall  fcarce  meet  again  ; 

Wtip,  though  form'd  in  an  age  when  corruption  ran  high, 

And  folly  alone  feem'd  with  folly  to  vie; 

When  genius,  with  traffic  too  commonly  train'd, 

Kecounted  her  merits  by  what  fhe  had  gain'd ; 

Yet  fpurn'd  at  thole  walks  of  debafement  and  pelf^ 

And  in  poverty's  fpltc  dar'd  to  think  for  hiinfclf. 

Thus  frcc’d  from  tliofe  fetters  the  mufes  oft  bind, 

■He  wrote  from  the  heart  to  the  hearts  of  mankind; 

And  fuch  was  tTie  prevalent  force  of  his  fong, 

Sex,  ages,  and  partiec^  he  drew  in  a throng. 

The  lovers— 'twas  theirs’  to  efteem  and  commend, 

For  his  Hermit  had  prov'd  him  their  tutor  and  frieitd; 

The  HatefmaQ,  his  oolitic  paffions  on  fire. 

Acknowledg’d  repofe  from  the  charms  of  his  lyre. 

The  niOralUi  too  had  a feel  for  his  rhymes, 

For  his  ElTays  were  curbs  on*  the  rage  of  the  times  ; 

Nay,  the  critic,  all  fchool’d  in  grammatical  fenfe, 

Who  look'd  in  the  glow  of  defeription  for  feme, 

Reform'd  as  he  read,  fell  a dupe  to  his  art. 

And  coofefs'd  by  his  eyes  what  he  felt  in  his  hearts 

Yet,  blcft  with  original  powers  like  thefe. 

His  principal  force,  was  on  paper  to  pleale; 

Like  a fleet-footed  hunter,  though  nrfl  in  the  chace, 

On  the  road  of  plain  fenfe  he  ort  flackcn'd  his  pace ; 

Whillt  dullncfs  and  cunning,  by  whipping  and  goflug, 

Their  hard-footed  hackueys  paraded  before  him; 

Compounded  likewife  of  luch  primitive  parts, 

That  his  manners  alone  would  have  gain  d him  our  hearts, 

• .So  ftmple  in  truth,  fo  ingenuoufly  kind, 

So  ready  to  feci  for  the  wants  of  mankind  ; 

Yer  uraife  but  an  author  of  popular  quill, 

His  flux  of  philanthropy  quickly  flood  flill; 

Transform'd  from  himielf,  he  grew  meanjv  fever#, 

Aud  rail'd  at  thole  calcoti  he  ought  uot  to  fear* 


xvn 
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?cch  then  were  hi',  foible-r ; but  thoiiRfi  they  were  fuch 
ibidov.‘'d  the  pitturc  i little  too  murh^ 

The  flylc  vi  as  all  graceful,  e.tprefSve  and  grand, 

Aud  tht  whele  the  refult  of  a miiterly  Itand. 

The  prolaic  eulog'mm  which  follows,  does  the  highell 
nonoiir  to  his  charafler,  both  literary  and  perfonal. 

“ In  an  age  when  genius  and  learning  are  too  generally 
facrificed  to  the  purpofes  of  ambition'  and  avarice,  it  is 
the  conl'olation  of  virtue,  as  well  as  its  friends,  that 
shty  can  commemorate  the  name  of  Goldfmith  as  a (hin  • 
ing  example  to  the  contrary. 

“ Early  compelled  (like  many  of  the  greafeft  men) 
into  the  fervice  of  the  Mufes,  he  never  once  permitted 
fhis  neceflities  to  have  the  leaft  improper  influence  on 
fhis  condinff ; but,  knowing  and  refpeffing  the  honotir- 
cable  line  of  his  profeflion,  he  made  no  farther  ule  of 
'JicHou,  than  to  fet  off  the  dignity  of  truth-,  and  in  this 
die  fiicceedcd  fo  happily,  that  his  writings  ftamp  him 
fjio  lefs  the  man  of  genius,  than  the  univerfal  friend  of 
^ mankind. 

“ Such  is  the  out -line  of  his  poetical  character, 

' which,  perhaps,  will  be  remembered,  whilft  the  firft-iate 
I poets  of  this  country  have  any  monuments  left  them. 

But,  alas!  his  noble  and  immortal  part,  the  goo<l  man, 
i is  only  configned  to  the  fliort-liv’d  memory  of  thole  who 
; are  left  to  lament  his  death. 

“ Having  naturally  a powerful  bias  on  his  mind  fo  the 
1 caule  of  virtue,  he  was  cheerful  and  indefatigable  in 
every  piirl'uit  of  it ; warm  in  his  friendlhip,  gentle  in 
his  manners,  and  in  every  a£l  of  charity  and  benevo- 
i fence,  “ the  very  milk  of  human  nature.”  Nay,  even 
i his  foibles,  and  little  weakneffes  of  temper,  may  be  laid 
: rather  to  fimplify  than  degrade  his  underllanding ; for, 

I though  there  may  be  many  inftanccs  adduced,  to  prove 
: he  was  no  man  of  the  voorLi,  molt  of  thofe  inftances 
' would  atteft  the  unaduherated  purity  of  his  heart. 
One  who  efteenicd  the  kindnefs  and  friendlliip  of  fuch  a 
niun,  as  foiming  a principal  part  of  the  happinefs  of 
his  life,  pays  this  laltfincere  and  grateful  tribute  to  his 
memory.”  * 

♦ The  cJ>ccni  in  which  our  Author  wa«  held  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  i*i  evident 
f:cm  the  fUlowii.t  paiui-.*,  extraded  rrom  a letter  or  the  Doitor  to  Mr.  r.of- 

Nvclu 
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To  fo  high  a degree  of  literary  fame  did  GoldfmitU 
arrive,  that  the  produft  of  his  writings  in  general  is 
•faid  to  have  amounted,  in  tlie  coiirfe  of  fourteen  years, 
to  more  than  eight  thoufand  pounds  ; but  this  fum  was 
diflipated  by  an  improvident  liberality,  without  dif- 
crimination  of  objefts,  and  other  foibles  incidental  to 
mankind,  which  our  Author  could  not  fee  in  himfelfj 
or,  if  he  could  fee,  wanted  refolution  to  correct.  But 
with  thefe  foibles  he  pofTefl'ed  many  virtues,  and  thofc 
particularly  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  which  dif- 
pofed  him  to  do  all  the  good  within  his  power;  fo  that 
he  lived  refpecled  and  died  lamented. 

“ The  perfon  of  Goldfmith,”  (fays  Mr.  Bofwell,  in 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon.)  “ was  (Itort ; his  countenance 
coarfe  and  vulgar  ; his  deportment  that  of  a fcholar, 
awkwardly  affefting  the  complete  gentleman.  No  man 
had  the  art  of  difplaying,  with  more  advantage  as  a 
writer,  whatever  literary  acquifitions  he  made.  His 
mind  refembled  a fertile  but  thin  foil ; there  was  a 
quick  but  not  a ftrong  vegetation  of  whatever  chanced 
to  be  thrown  upon  if.  No  deep  root  could  be  ftruck. 
The  oak  of  the  foreft  did  not  grow  there  ; but  the  ele- 
gant fhrubbery,  and  the  fragrant  parterre,  appeared  in 
gay  fucceflion.  It  has  been  generally  circulated,  and 
believed,  that  lie  was  a mere  fool  in  converfation.  In 
allufion  to  this,  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  who  admired 
his  writings,  faid,  be  was  “ an  inl'pired  idiot  and 
Garrick  defcribes  him  as  one  ; i 

— ■■  --for  (hortref?  czll’d  Noll* 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talk'd  lik«  poor  Poll* 

But,  in  feality,  thefe  deferiptions  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. He  had,  no  doubt,  a more  than  common 
fhare  of  that  hurry  of  ideas,  witich  we  often  find  in 
his  countrymen,  and  which  fometimes  introduces  a 
laughable  confufion  in  exprelTmg  them.  He  was  very 
much  what  the  French  call  un  et  Hittrdie : and  from 

•well,  foon  after  his  demiA:.  Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldfmith  there  is  UtUcta 
be  told,  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public.  He  died  of  a fever,  made,  \ 
am  ah-aid^  more  violent  by  micaftuefs  of  mind.  Hj<  debts  began  to  be  heavy, 
and  ^ lus  refourccs  were  cxhuiiftcd,  bir  Jofhua  |,Rcyuolds3  is  of  opin.cnt 
/we  tluu.two  thjuufand  pounds.  Was  ever  poet  fo  truued 

vanity. 
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I fanity,  and  an  eager  defii-e  of  being  conTpicuoiis  wheie- 
I ever  he  was,  he  frequently  talked  carelefsly,  without  ajiy 
I knovvledge  of  the  I'ubjeif,  or  even  without  thought. 
Thofe  who  were  any  ways  diftinguilhed,  excited  envy 
: in  him  to  fo  ridiculous  an  excefs,  that  the  inftances  of  it 
: are  hardly  credible.  He,  I am  toid,  had  no  fettled 
I fyftcm  ot  any  fort,  fo  that  his  conduft  mtift  not  be 
I too  (Iriffly  criticifeJ  ; but  his  affections  were  focial 
; and  generous  ; and  when  he  had  money,  he  beftowed 
! it  liberally.  His  defnes  of  imaginary  confequence  fre- 
quently predominated  over  his  attention  to  truth.” 

His  profe  has  been  admitted  as  the  model  of  per- 
feClicn,  and  the  Itandard  of  the  Englifh  language.  Dr. 
Johnfon  fays,  “ Goldimith  was  a man  of  fuch  variety 
of  powers,  and  fuch  felicity  of  performance,  that  he 
feemed  to  excel  in  whatever  he  attempted  ; a man  who 
had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tedioufnefs,  and  ge- 
neral without  confufion  ; whofe  language  was  capacious 
without  exuberance  : exaft  without  reftraint  ; and  eafy 
without  wcaknefs. 

The  molt  adnfired  of  his  profaic  writings  are  the 
f tear  of  lyakefieU,  EJfajs,  Letters  from  a Nobleman  to 
bis  Sen,  and  the  Life  of  Parnell. 

With  refpeCl  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  it  is  certainly 
a compclition  which  has  jultly  merited  the  applaufe  of 
all  difeerning  perfons  as  one  of  the  belt  novels  in  the 
Fnalifh  language.  The  diCtion  is  chafte,  correcl,  and 
elegant.  The  characters  are  drawn  to  the  life  ; and  the 
fccnes  it  exhibits  are  ingenioufly  variegated  with  hu- 
mour and  fent intent.  The  hero  of  the  piece  dil'plays 
the  moft  lliining  virtues  that  can  adorn  relative  and 
iVicial  life  ; fincere  in  his  profeflions,  humane  and  gene- 
n^rons  in  his  difpofition,  he  is  himfell  a pattern  of  the 
character  he  reprefents,  enforcing  that  excellent  maxim, 
that  example  is  more  powerful  than  precept,  His  wife 
is  drawn  as  pofTefTing  many  laudable  qualifications  ; and 
her  prevailing  paflion  for  external  parade  is  an  inoffen- 
five  foible,  calculated  rather  to. excite  our  mirth  than 
incur  our  cenfure.  The  charadlerof  Olivia,  the  Vicar’s 
^Idcfr  daughter,  is  contrafted  with  that  of  Sophia  the 
3 younger ; 
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younger;  the  one  being  reprefented  as  of  a dlfpofition 
gay  arid  volatile,  the  other  as  rather  grave  and  ft eady  ; 
though  neither  of  them  feems  to  have  indulged  their  pe- 
culiar propenfity  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

Upon  a review  of  this  excellent  piodu6fion,  it  may  lie 
truly  faid,  that  it  inculcates  the  pureft  left'ons  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  free  from  the  rigid  laws  of  Stoicifm, 
and  adapted  to  attrail  the  efteem  and  obfervation  of 
every  ingenuous  mind.  It  excites  not  a thought  that 
can  be  injurious  to  its  tendency,  nor  breatlies  an  idea 
that  can  offend  the  chafteft  ear  ; or,  as  it  iias  been  ex- 
prefted,  the  language  is  fuch  as  “ angels  might  have 
heard,  and  virgins  told.”  The  writer,  who  fuggefted 
this  pleafing  idea,  obl'erves  further,  that,  “ if  we  do 
not  always  admire  his  knowledge  or  extenlive  philbfo- 
phy,  we  feel  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  are 
charmed  with  the  purity  of  its  principles.  If  we  do 
not  follow,  with  awful  reverence,  the  majefty  of  his 
reafon,  or  the  dignity  of  the  long  extended  period,  we 
at  lead  catch  a pleafing  fentiment  in  a natural  and  unaf- 
fefted'ftyle.” — 

Goldl’mith’s  merit,  as  a poet,  is  univerlally  acknow- 
ledged.  His  writings  partake  rather  of  the  elegance 
and  harmony  of  Pope,  than  the  grandeur  and  fublimity 
of  Milton  ; and,  as  we  obferved  before,  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Johnfon,  he  rivals  every  writer  of  verfe 
frnce  the  death  of  Pope  ; fo  that  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  poetical  produftions  are  not  more  numerous ; for 
though  his  ideas  flowed  rapidly,  he  arranged  them  witli 
great  caution,  and  occupied  much  time  in  polifliing  his 
periods,  and  harmonizing  his  numbers. 

His  moft  favourite  Poems  are  the  '7Vaw//rr,  Dcfertcd 
Village,  Hermit,  and  Rctaliaimi.  Thefe  produilions 
may  .juftiy  be  ranked  with  the  moft:  admired  works  in 
Englifh  Poetry. 

7he  Traveller  delights  us  with  a difplay  of  charming 
imagery,  refined  ideas,  and  happy  expreflions.  The  cha- 
ra6lcriftics  of  the  different  nations  are  ftrongly  marked, 
and  the  predileilion  of  each  inhabitant  in  favour  of  his 
own  iugenioufly  defcribed.  The 
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’The  Deferted  Village  is  generally  admired  : the  cha- 
raflers  are  drawn  from  the  life.  The  defcriptions  arc 
lively  and  piflurefqiie ; and  the  whole  appears  lb  eafy 
and  natural,  as  to  bear  the  femblance  of  hiftorical  truth 
more  than  poetical  fiftion. 

The  Hermit  hold  equal  eftimation  with  the  reft  of  his 
poetical  produftions;  and  its  beauties  did  not  fail  to  at- 
traft  the  notice  of  the  artift.  The  fubjecl  is  delineated 
in  a mafterl/  manner  by  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Kirk,  to 
which  ample  juftice  is  done  by  tlie  Engraving  of  Mr. 
Anker  Smith  ; and,  through  the  united  ftcill  of  thofe  in- 
genious Artilts,  produces  a very  chafte  and  elegant 
Vignette. 

His  laft  Poem  of  Retaliatioti,  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted,  is  replete  with  humour,  free  from  fpletn,  and 
forcibly  exhibits  the  prominent  features  of  the  feveral 
, charaflers  to  which  it  alludes.  Dr.  Johnfon,  as  re- 
, ported  by  Mr.  Bofwellj  fums  up  his  literary  charafler 
in  the  following  concilc  manner.  “ Take  him  [Gold- 
Ihiith]  as  a Poet,  his  ’Tra'^jeller  is  a very  fine  perfor- 
mance, and  fo  is  his  Defcrtc4  Village,  were  it  not  fome- 
times  too  much  tlie  echo  of  his  Ti-aveller.  Whether 
we  take  him  as  a Poet,  as  a Comic  Writer,  or  as  an 
Hiftorian,  he  (lands  in  the  firft  dais.” 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A POEM  WRITTEN  BY 
MR.  PRATT, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

THE  TEARS  OF  GENIUS. 

'^HE  village-bell  tolls  out  the  note  of'death, 

■*  And  through  the  echoing  air,  the  length’ning  found, 

With  dreadful  paufe,  reverberating  deep ; 

Spreads  the  fad  tidings,  o’er  fair  Auburn’s  vale. 

There,  to  enjoy  the  Icenes  her  bard  had  prais’d 
In  all  the  fweet  fimplicity  of  fong. 

Genius,  in  pilgrim  garb,  fequefter’d  fat. 

And  herded  jocund  with  the  harmlefs  fwains : 

But  when  ihe  heard  the  fate-forboding  knell. 

With  ftartled  ftep,  precipitate  and  fwift, 

•And  look  pathetic,  iiill  of  dire  prefage, 

The  church-way  walks,  belide  the  neighb’ring  green» 

Sorrowing  fhe  fought;  and  there,  in  black  array, 

Borne  on  the  Ihoulders  of  the  fwains  he  lov’d,  ^ 

She  faw  the  boaft  of  Auburn  mov’d  along. 

Touch’d  at  the  view,  her  penfive  breaft  (he  ftiaick. 

And  to  the  cyprefs,  whith  incumbent  hangs 
With  leaning  Hope,  and  branch  irregular. 

O’er  the  mofs’J  pillars  of  the  facred  fane. 

The  briar-bound  graves  (hadowing  with  funeral  gloom. 

Forlorn  (he  hied  ; and  tliere  the  crowding  wo* 
fSvvell’d  by  the  parent)  prefs’don  bleeding  thought, 

Big  ran  the  drops  from  her  maternal  eye. 

Fall  broke  the  bofom-forrow  from  her^eart, 

And  pale  Diftrefs  fat  (ickly  on  her  cheek. 

As  thus  her  plaintive  Elegy  began. 

And  muft  my  children  all  expire? 

Shall  none  be  left  to  ftrike  the  lyre? 

Courts  Death  alone  a learned  prize? 

Falls  his  (hafts  only  on  the  wife  ? 

Can  no  fit  marks  on  earth  be  found. 

From  ufelefs  thoufands  fwarming  round? 

What  crowding  cyphers  cram  the  land ! 

, What  hofts  of  vidlims,  at  command ! 

Yet  (hall  th’  ingenious  drop  alone  ? 

Shall  fcience  grace  the  tyrant’s  throne? 

Thou  murd’rerof  the  tuneful  train ! 

I sharge  thee,  wicli  my  children  (lain  ! 
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•Scarce  has  the  fun  thrice  urg’d  his  annual  tour, 

Since  half  my  race  have  felt  thy  barbarous  pow’r ; 

Sore  haft  thou  thinn’d  each  pleafing  art, 

And  ftruck  a Mufe  with  every  dart : 

Bard,  after  bard,  obey’d  thy  flaughtering  call. 

Till  fcarce  a poet  lives  to  fing  a brother’s  fall. 

Then  let  a widow’d  mother  pay 
The  tribute  of  a parting  lay, 

Tearful,  infcribethe  monumental  ftrain. 

And  fpeak  aloud,  her  feelings,  and  her  pain ! 

And  firft,  ferewel  to  thee,  my  fon,  {he  cried ; 

Thou  pride  of  Auburn’s  dale — fweet  bard,  farewel. 

Long  for  thy  fake,  the  peafants  tear  (hall  flow, 

And  many  a virgin-bofom  heave  with  woe ; 

For  thee  (hall  forrow  fadden  all  the  fcene. 

And  every  paftime  perifh  on  the  green ; 

The  fturdy  farmer  (hall  fufpend  his  tale. 

The  woodman’s  ballad  (hall  no  more  regale ; 

No  more  (hall  Mirth  his  ruftic  fport  infpire. 

But  every  frolic,  every  feat  (hall  tire. 

No  more  the  evening  gambol  fhall  delight. 

Nor  moonihine  revels  crown  the  vacant  night. 

But  groupes  of  villagers  (each  joy  forgot) 

Shall  form  a fad  alfembly  round  the  cor. 

Sweet  bard,  farewel — and  farewel,  Auburn’s  blifi. 

The  balhful  lover,  and  the  yielded  kifs ; 

The  evening  warble  Philomela  made, 

The  echoing  foreft,  and  the  whifpering  (hade, 

The  winding  brook,  the  bleat  of  brute  content. 

And  the  bli^e  voice  that  “ whiftled  as  it  went.” 

Thefe  (hall  no  longer  charm  the  plowman’s  care, 

But  (ighs  (hall  All  the  paufes  of  defpair. 

Goldfmith,  adieu!  the  “ book-learn’d  prieft”  for  thcj 
Shall  now  in  vain  iwATefs  his  feftive  glee. 

The  oft-heard  je(t  in  vain  he  (hall  reveal. 

For  now,  alas,  tne  jeft  he  cannot  feel. 

But  ruddy  damfeU  o’er  thy  tomb  (hall  bend. 

And  confcious  weep  for  their  and  virtue's  friend: 

The  milk-maid  (hall  rejedb  the  (hepherd’s  fong. 

And  ceafe  to  carol  as  (he  toils  along : 

All  Auburn  (hall  bewail  the  fatal  day. 

When  from  her  fields  their  pride  was  fnatch’d  away; 

And  e’en  the  matron  of  the  creffy  lake 
In  piteous  plight  her  palfied  head  (hall  (hake, 

While  all  adown  the  furrows  of  her  face 
Slow  (hall  the  lingering  tears  each  other  trace. 
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And,  Oh,  my  child  ; feverer  woes  remain, 

To  all  the  honlelel's  and  unflieller’d  train: 

Thy  fate  ihall  ladden  many  an  humble  gueft, 

And  heap  frefh  anguilh  on  the  beggar’s  breaft. 

For  dear  wert  thou  to  ail  the  fons  of  pain; 

To  all  that  wander,  forrow,  or  complain, 

Dear  to  the  learned,  to  the  fimple  dear, 

’For  daily  bleffings  mark’d  thy  virtuous  year; 

The  rich  receiv’d  a moral  from  thy  head. 

And  from  thy  heart  the  ftranger  found  a bed. 

Diftrefs  came  always  I'miling  from  thy  door; 

For  God  had  made  thee  agent  to  the  poor; 

Had  form’d  thy  feelings  on  the  nobleft  plan. 

To  grace  at  once,  the  Poet,  and  the  Man. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

DR.  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

T\ARK  as  the  night,  which  now  in  dunneft  robe, 

^ Afcends  her  zenitli,  o'er  the  filent  globe; 

Sad  melancholy  wakes,  awhile  to  tread. 

With  folemn  ftep,  the  manfions  of  the  dead  : 

Led  by  her  hand,  o’er  this  yet  recent  Ihrine 
I forrowing  bend  ; and  here  ell'ay  to  twine 
The  tributary  wreath  of  laureat  bloom. 

With  artlefs  hands,  to  deck  a Poet’s  tomb; 

The  tomb  where  Goldfmith  fleeps.  Fond  hopes,  adieu! 

No  more  your  airy  dreams  Ihall  mock  my  view  ; 

Here  will  I learn  ambition  to  controul,  ' • 

And  each  afpiring  paffion  of  the  foul : 

E’en  now,  methinks,  his  well-known  voice  1 hear. 

When  late  he  meditated  flight  from  care, 

When,  as  imagination  fondly  hied 

To  fcenes  of  Iweet  retirement,  thus  he  cried. 

“ 'Ve  fplendid  fabrics,  palaces  and  towers, 

“ Where  diffipation  leads  the  giddy  hours, 

“ Where  pomp,  difeafe,  and  knavery  relide,  , 

“ .'Vnd  folly  bends  the  knee  to  wealthy  pride  ; 

“ Where  luxury’s  purveyors  leant  to  rile, 

“ And  worth,  to  want  a prey,  unfriended  dies  ; 

“ Where  warbling  Eunuchs  glitter  in  brocade, 

“ And  haplefs  Poets  toil  for  fcanty  bread.  y 

“ Farewel ! to  other  fcenes  I turn  my  eyes,  ^ 

“ Embofom’d  in  the  vale  where  Auburn  lies,  ' , 

“ Defected  Auburn,  thole  now  ruin’d  glades,  ] 

“ Forlorn,  yet  ever  dear  and  honour’d  (hades.  ^ 
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There  though  the  Hamlet  boafts  no  fmUing  train, 

“ Nor  I'portful  paftime  circling  on  the  plain ; 

“ No  needy  villains  proul  around  for  prey, 

“ No  flanderers,  no  fycophants  betray ; 

“ No  gaudy  foplings  fcornlully  deride 
“ The  fwain,  whofe  humble  pife  is  all  his  pride. 

“ There  will  I fly  to  leek  that  loft  repole, 

“ Which  I'olitude  contemplative  beftows : 

“ Yet,  oh,  fond  hope  ! perchance  there  ftill  remain^ 

“ One  lingering  friend  behind,  to  blefs  the  plains  j 
“ Some  hermit  of  the  dale,  inflirin’d  in  eale, 

“ Long  loft  companion  of  my  youthful  days ; 

“ With  whofe  fweet  converl'e  in  his  focial  bower, 

“ 1 oft  may  chide  away  Ibme  vacant  hour ; 

“ To  whofe  pure  I’ympathy,  I may  impart 
“ Each  latent  grief,  that  labours  at  my  heart, 

“ VVhate’er  I telt,  and  what  I faw,  relate, 

“ The  Iholes  of  luxury,  the  wrecks  of  ftate  ; 

“ Thole  bufy  fcenes,  where  fcience  wakes  in  vain^ 

In  which  1 (har’d,  ah ! ne’er  to  (hare  again. 

“ But  whence  that  pang : does  nature  now  rebel  ? 

“ Why  faulters  out  my  tongue  the  word  farewel  ? 

Ye  friends  1 who  long  have  witnefs’d  to  my  toil, 

“ And  feen  me  ploughing  in  a thanklefs  foil, 

Whofe  partial  tendernefs  hufh’d  every  pain, 

“ Whofe  approbation  made  my  bofom  vain  ; 

“ 'Tis  you  to  whom  my  foul  divided  hies 
“ With  fond  regret,  and  half  unwilling  flies ; 

Sighs  forth  her  parting  wilhes  to  the  wind, 

“ And  lingering  leaves  her  better  half  behind. 

“ Can  I forget  the  intercourfe  I (har’d. 

What  friend(hip  cherifh’d,  and  what  zeal  endear’d? 
“ Alas  ! remembrance  ftill  muft  turn  to  you, 

“ .4nd  to  my  lateft  hour,  protradl  the  long  adieu. 

“ Amid  the  woodlands,  wherefoe’er  I rove, 

“ The  plain,  or  fccret  covert  of  the  grove, 

“ Imagination  (hall  fupply  her  (lore 
“ Of  painful  blifs,  and  what  (he  can  reftore ; 

“ Shall  drew  each  lonely  path  with  flow’rets  gay, 

“ .‘\nd  wide  as  is  her  boundlefs  empire  ftray ; 

“ On  eagle  pinions  traverfe  earth  and  (kies, 

“ .^no  bid  the  loft  and  diftant  objedls  rife. 

“ Here,  where  encircl’d  o’er  the  (loping  land 
“ Woods  rife  on  woods,  (hall  Ariftotle  (land  ; 

“ Lyceum  round  the  godlike  man  rejoice, 

“ And  bow  with  reverence  to  wifdoni’s  Voice. 

^ 3 
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“ There,  fpreading  oaks  (hall  arch  the  vaulted  dome  ; 
“ The  Champion,  there,  of  liberty,  and  Rome, 

“ In  attic  eloquence  fhall  thunder  laws, 

“ And  uncorrupted  I'enates  Ihout  applaufe, 

“ Not  more  extatic  vifions  rapt  the  Ibul 
“ Of  Numa,  vvhen  to  midnight  grots  he  ftole, 

“ And  learnt  his  lore,  from  virtue’s  mouth  rehn’d, 

“ To  fetter  vice,  and  harmonize  mankind.  ' 

“ Now  ftretch’d  at  eafe  beftJe  fome  fav’rite  ftreara, 

“ Of  beauty  and  enchantment  will  I dream  ; 

“ Elyfium,  feats  of  art,  and  laurels  won, 

“ 'I'he  Graces  three,  and  * Japhet’s  fabled  font 
“ Whilft  Angelo  fhall  wave  the  myltic  rod, 

“ And  fee  a new  creation  wait  his  nod  ; 

“ Prefcribe  his  bounds  to  Time’s  remorfelefs  power, 

“ And,  to  my  arms,  my  abfent  friends  reftore; 

“ Place  me  amidft  the  group,  each  well-known  face, 

“ The  fons  of  fcience,  lords  of  human  race; 

“ And  as  oblivion  finks  at  his  command, 

“ Nature  lhall  rife  more  finiih’d  from  his  hand  ; 

“ Thus  fome  Magician,  fraught  with  potent  Ikill, 

“ Transforms  and  moulds  each  varied  mafs  at  will ; 

“ Calls  animated  forms  of  wonderous  birth, 

“ Cadmean  offspring  from  the  teeming  earth ; 

“ Uncears  the  ponderous  tombs,  the  realms  of  night, 

^ “ And  calls  their  cold  inhabitants  to  light; 

“ Or,  as  he  traverfes  a dreary  fcene. 

Bids  every  fweet  of  nature  there  convene, 

“ Huge  mountains,  Ikirted  round  with  wavy  woods, 

“ The  Ihrub-deckt  lawns,  and  filver  Iprinkled  floods, 
“ Whilft  flow’rets  fpring  around  the  fmiling  land, 

“ And  follow  on  the  traces  of  his  wand. 

“ Such  profpefts,  lovely  Auburn  ! then,  be  thine  ; 

“ And  what  thou  canft  of  blifs  imparl  be  mine; 

“ Amid  thy  humble  lhades,  in  tranquil  eafe, 

“ Grant  me  to  pal's  the  remnant  ol  my  days. 

“ Unfetter’d  from  the  toil  of  wretch  gain, 

“ My  raptur’d  mufe  lhall  pour  her  nobleft  ftrain, 

“ Within  her  native  bowers  the  notes  prolong, 

“ And,  grateful,  meditate  her  lateft  long. 

“ Thus,  as  adown  the  Hope  of  life  1 bend, 

“ And  move,  refign’d,  to  meet  my  latter  end, 

“ Each  worldly  wilh,  each  worldly  care  rcprcft, 

“ A felf- approving  heart  alone  poffert, 

“ Content,  to  bounteous  Heaven  I’ll  leave  the  reft.” 

* I’ronrictjicus. 
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Thus  fpoke  the  Bard  : but  not  one  friendly  power 
With  nod  afl’entive  crown’d  the  parting  hour; 

No  eaftem  meteor  glar’d 'beneath  the  Iky, 

No  dextral  omen ; Nature  heav’d  a figh 
Prophetic  of  the  dire  impending  blow. 

The  prefage  of  her  lofs,  and  Britain’s  woe. 

Already  portion’d,  unrelenting  Fate 
Had  made  a paufe  upon  the  number’d  date; 

Behind  flood  death,  too  horrible  for  fight; 

In  darknefs  clad,  expedlant,  prun’d  for  flight; 

Pleas’d  at  the  word,  the  fhapelefs  monfter  fped. 

On  eager  meffage  to  the  humble  fhed. 

Where,  wrapt  by  foft  poetic  vilions  round. 

Sweet  numbering.  Fancy’s  darling  fon  he  found. 

At  his  approach  the  filken  pinion’d  train. 

Affrighted,  mount  aloft,  and  quit  the  brain 

Which  late  they  farm’d : now  other  fcenes  than  dales 

Oi  woody  pride,  fucceed,  or  flow’ry  vales : 

As  when  afudden  tcmpcll  veils  the  fky. 

Before  ferene,  and  flreaming  lightning';  fly; 

The  prof]  edl  ihilts,  and  pitchy  volumes  roll. 

Along  the  drear  expanfe,  from  pole  to  pole ; 

Terrific  horrors  all  the  void  invefl, 

Whiifl  the  Archfpedlrc  ifliies  forth  ronfelf. 

The  Bard  beholds  him  beckon  to  the  tontb 
Ot  yawning  night,  eternity’s  dread  womb; 

In  vain  attempts  to  fly,  th’  impainve  air 
Retards  his  ileps,  and  yields  him  to  defpair  ; 

He  feels  a gripe  that  thrills  throu-gh  every  rein, 

And  panting  Itruggles  in  the  fatal  chain. 

Here  paus’d  the  fell  deftroyer  to  furve v 
The  pride,  ilie  boall  of  man,  his  deflrin’d  prey. 
Prepar’d  to  flrike,  he  pois’d  aloit  the  dart, 

And  plung’d  the  lleel  in  Virtue’s  bleeding  heart; 
Abhorrent,  back  the  fprings  of  life  rebound, 

And  leave  on  Nature's  face  a gritly  wound, 

A wound  enroll’d  among  Britannia's  woes, 

I'hat  ages  yet  to  follow  cannot  dole. 

Oh,  Ooldfmilh  ; how  fhall  fbrrow  now  efl'ay 
To  murmur  out  her  flow  incondite  lay  ? 

In  what  fad  accents  mourn  the  lucklefs  hour. 

That  yielded  thee  to  unrelenting  power; 

Thee,  the  proud  boaflof  all  the  tuneful  train 
That  I'weep  the  lyre,  or  fwell  the  polifh’d  llraiii? 
Much  honour'd  Bard  ! if  my  untutor'J  verlc 
Could  pay  a tribute  worthy  of  thy  h-.  trfe, 
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With  fearlefs  hands  I’d  build  the  fane  of  praife^ 

And  boldly  ftrew  the  never-fading  bays. 

But,  ah  ! with  thee  my  guardian  Genius  fled. 

And  pillow’d  in  thy  tomb  his  filent  head  : 

Pain’d  Memory  alone  behind  remains. 

And  penfive  (talks  the  folitary  plains; 

Rich  in  her  forrows,  honours  without  art, 

She  pays  in  tears,  redundant  from  the  heart. 

And  fay,  what  boots  it  o’er  thy  hallow’d  dull 
To  heap  the  graven  pile,  or  laurell’d  bull; 

Since  by  thy  hands  already  rais’d  on  high', 

We  fee  a fabric  tow ’ring  to  the  (ky ; 

Where  hand  and  hand  with  time,  the  facred  lore 
Shall  travel  on  till  nature  is  no  more  ? 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  GOLDS-MITH. 

BY  W.  WOTY. 

A DIEU;  fweet  Bard  ! to  each  fine  feeling  true ; 

Thy  virtues  many,  and  thy  foibles  few; 

Thofe  form’d  to  charm  e en  vicious  minds,  and  tliefe 
With  harmlefs  mirth  the  focial  foul  to  pleal’e. 

Another’s  woe  thy  heart  could  always  melt ; 

None  gave  more  tree, — for  none  more  deeply  felt. 

Sweet  bard,  adieu  ! thy  own  harmonious  lays 
Have  fculptur’d  out  thy  monument  of  praile; 

Yes,  thefe  I'urvive  to  time’s  remoteft  day. 

While  drops  the  bull,  and  boaftfiil  tombs  decay. 

Reader,  if  number’d  in  the  Mule’s  train. 

Go,  tunc  the  lyre,  and  imitate  his  drain  j 
But,  if  no  poet  thou,  reverie  the  plan ; 

Depart  in  peace,  and  imitate  tire  man. 


The 
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OR., 

A PROSP.ECT  OF  SOCIETY. 

A POEM.  17^5. 


TO  THE  REV.  HENRY  GOLDSMITH. 


Dear  Slr^ 

[AM  fenftble  that  the  frlendfliip  bctweeti  us  can  acquire  no  new  force  from 
the  ceremonies  of  a Dedicatiou  y and  perhaps  It  demands  an  cxcule  thus 
to  prefix  your  name  to  my  attempts^  which  you  decline  giving  with  your  own* 
But  as  a part  of  this  Poem  was  formerly  written  to  you  from  Switzerland, 
ithc  whole  can  now,  with  propriety,  be  only  infcribed  to  you.  It  will  alfo 
throw  a light  upou  many  parts  of  it,  when  the  reader  uuderftaiids,  that  it  is 
aiddrened  to  a man,  who,  derplfing  fame  and  fortune,  has  retired  early  to 
mppinefs  and  obfcurity,  w'irh  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a year* 

1 now  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  the  wifdom  of  your,  humble  choice.  You 
nave  entered  upon  a iacred  office,  where  the  harvelr  is  great,  and  the  labour- 
ers arc  but  Few : while  you  have  left  the  field  of  ambition,  where  the  labour- 
ers are  many,  and  the  harveft  not  worth  carrying  away.  But  of  aU  kinds  of 
Ambition,  what  from  the  refinement  of  the  times,  from  dilrcrent  fyuejns  of 
criticifm,  and  from  the  divifions  of  party,  that  which  purlucs  poetical  fame 
■ s the  w'ilded. 

Poetry  makes  a principal  amufeincnt  among  unpolifhed  nations,  but  in  a 
country  verging  to  the  extremes  of  refinement,  Painting  and  Mufic  come  lu 

•or  a thare.  As  ihcfc  offer  the  feeble  mind  a Icfs  laborious  cntcruinmcnt, 
*hey  at  firft  rival  Poetry,  and  at  length  fupplant  her,  and,  though  but  younger 
iftfters,  feize  upon  the  eldef’s  birth-right. 

Yet,  however  this  art  may  be  oegleftcdby  the  pow'cr»ul,  it  isftill  in  greater 
Ndangcr  from  the  milVakcn  chons  of  the  learned  to  improve  it.  .'Miat  cnti- 
,<lfm$  have  we  not  heard  of  late  in  favour  of  blank  verfe,  and  Pindaric  odCi. 
•chcrufics,  anapefts  and  iambics,  alliterative  care  and  happy  negligence ! 
nirery  abfurdity  has  low  a champion  to  defend  itj  and  as  he  is  generally 
r jnuch  in  the  wrong,  fo  he  has  always  much  to  fay  j for  error  ever  talkative. 

But  there  is  an  enemy  to  this  art  ftill  more  dangerous;  X mean  Party, 
i Party  entirely  cUftorts  the  judgment,  and  defiroys  the  tallc.  When  the  mind 
I U once  iiifefted  with  this  difeufc,  if  can  only  find  pleafure  in  what  contri- 
^ butes  to  increafe  the  diAeraper.  Like  the  tyger,  that  fcldom  deftus  from  put- 
I fuing  man,  after  having  once  preyed  upon  human  fiefo,  the  reader,  who  has 
. once  gratified  his  appetite  with  calumny,  makes,  ever  after,  the  moA  agree- 
i able  fcaft  upon  murdered  reputation,  buch  readers  generally  admire  fomc 
I half-witted  thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a bold  man,  having  ioA  the  cha- 
; rafter  of  a wife  one.  Him  they  dignify  with  the  name  of  Poet : his  taw'dry 
I lanipo'jns  arc  called  fatircs;  his  turbulence  is  faid  to  be  force,  and  his 
i pbreozy  fire. 

What  reception  a Pcem  may  find,  which  has  neither  abufe,  party,  nor 
i blank  verfc  to  fupport  it,  I cannot  tell,  nor  am  I folicitous  to  know.  My 
. aims  arc  right.  Without  cfpoufing  the  caufc  of  any  partyi  1 ba^e  attempted 
I to  moderate  the  rage  of  >11.  I have  endeavoured  to  ihew,  that  there  may  be 
ft  flual  happinefs  in  Aatci  that  are  dift'ereiitly  governed  from  our  own ; that 
( fiery  Date  has  a particular  principle  of  happinefs,  and  that  this  principle  in 
fich  may  be  carried  to  a mifehievous  cxccfi.  There  arc  few  can  judge  bel- 
ter than  yourfclf  how  far  thefe  pofuions  arc  illuAratcd  in  this  Poem. 

I am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  moA  affectionate  Brother, 

ULIVBR  GOLDSMITH* 
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■n  EMOTE,  unfriended,  melancholy,  flow, 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po ; 

Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Againft  thehoufelefs  ftranger  (huts  the  door; 

Or  where  Campania’s  plain  forfaken  lies, 

A weary  wafle  expanding  to  the  flcies  ; 

Where’er  I roam,  whatever  realms  to  fee. 

My  heart  untravell’d  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 

Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  cealelefs  pain, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a length’ning  chain. 
Eternal  bleflings  crown  mj''earlieft  friend. 

And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  faints  attend  ; 
Bleft  be  thatfpot,  where  cheerful  guefts  retire 
To  paufe  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Bleli  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 

And  every  ftranger  finds  a ready  chair ; 

Bleft  be  thofe  feafts,  with  Ample  plenty  crown’d. 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jefts  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 

Or  figh  with  pity  at  fbme  mournful  tale ; 

Or  prefs  the  bafliful  ftranger  to  his  food. 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  deftin’d  fuch  delights  to  fliare. 

My  prime  of  life  in  wandring  fpent  and  care  j 
Impell’d,  with  ftcps  unceafing  to  purfue ; 

Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view  ; 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earfli  and  Ikies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I follow,  flies  5 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverfe  realms  alone. 

And  find  no  fpot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

E’en  now,  where  Alpine  folitudes  afcend, 

I fet  me  down  a penfive  hour  to  fpend  ; 

And,  plac’d  on  high  above  the  ftorm’s  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear ; 
Lakes,  forefts,  cities,  plains  extending  wide. 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  fliepherd’s  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation’s  charms  around  combine, 
Amidft  the  ftore  fhould  thanklefs  pride  repine  ? 
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• ay,  lliould  the  philolbphic  minddifdaiii 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bofom  vain  ? 

,..et  fchool-taught  pride  diflembleall  it  can, 

Thefe  little  things  are  great  to  little  man? 

And  wifer  he,  whofe  fympathetic  mind 
Cxults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

/ e glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  fplendor  crown’d  j 
’if e fields,  where  fummer  fpreads  profnfion  round  ; 

'if e lakes,  whole  veffels  catch  the  bufy  gale ; 

•’’e  bending  Iwains,  that  drefs  the  flowery  vale ; 

^or  me  your  tributary  ftores  combine ; 

Creation’s  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine.  ? 

As  fome  lone  mifer,  viliting  his  (fore. 

Bends  at  his  treafure,  counts,  recounts  it  o’er ; 
hloards  after  hoards  his  rifing  raptures  fill, 
ifet  (till  he  fighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  (fill ; 

Thus  to  my  breaft  alternate  paffions  rife, 

^leas’d  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  fupplies  ; 
ifet  oft  a figh  prevails,  and  forrows  fall, 

Fo  fee  the  hoard  of  human  blifs  lb  fmall; 

^nd  oft  I wifli,  amidft  the  fcene,  to  find 

Some  fpot  to  real  happinefs  confign’d, 

kVhere  my  worn  foul,  each  wandering  hope  at  reft, 

^^ay  gather  blifs  to  fee  my  fellows  bleft. 

But  where  to  find  that  happieft  fpot  below, 
iVho  can  direft,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 

The  Ihudd’ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happieft  fpot  his  own 
Zxtols  the  treafures  of  his  ftormy  feas, 

And  his  long  night  of  revelry  and  eafe : 

Phe  naked  Negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boafts  of  his  golden  lands  and  palmy  wine, 

Balks  in  the  glare,  or  Items  the  tepid  wave, 

'■\nd  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  is  the  Patriot’s  boaft,  where’er  we  roam  j 
His  firft,  belt  country,  ever  is  at  home  ; 

\nd  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 

And  eftimate  the  blefilngs  which  they  ftiare. 

Though  patriots  flatter,  ftilffliaU  wildom  fi.rd 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  j 
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As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 

To  different  nations  makes  their  bleflings  even. 

Nature,  a mother  kind  alike  to  all, 

Still  grants  her  hlifs  at  labour’s  earneft  call ; 

With  food  as  well  the  peafant  is  fupply’d 
On  Idra’s  cliffs  as  Arno’s  Ihelvy  fide  ; 

And  though  the  rocky  cretted  furamits  frown, 
Thefe  rocks,  by  cuftom,  turn  to  byxls  of  down. 
From  art  more  various  are  the  blefflngs  fent  j 
Vv^'ealth,  commerce, honour,  liberty,  content; 

Yet  thele  each  other’s  power  lb  ftrong  contelt, 
That  eilher.,feems  deftruflive  of  the  reft.  , 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails 
And  honour  finks  where  commerce  long  prevails: 
Hence  every  ftate  to  one  lov’d  blefling  prone. 
Comforts  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 

Each  to  the  fav’rite  happinefs  attends. 

And  fpurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends, 

’Till,  carried  to  excels  in  each  domain. 

This  fav’rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  thefe  truths  with  clofer  eyes. 

And  trace  them  through  the  profpeft  as  it  lies : 
Here  for  a while  my  proper  cares  refign’d. 

Here  let  me  fit  in  Ibrrow  for  mankind  ; 

Like  yon  negledled  ftinib  at  random  call, 

Tliat  lliades  the  fteep,  and  lighs  at  every  blaft. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Appennine  afcends. 
Blight  as  the  fummer,  Italy  extends  ; 

Its  uplands  Hoping  deck  the  mountain’s  fide. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 

While  oft  Ibme  temple's  mould’ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  I'cene. 

Could  Nature’s  bounty  fatisfy  the  breaft. 

The  Ions  of  Italy  were  fin  ely  bleft. 

Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 

That  proudly  rife,  or  humbly  com  t the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  irr  torrid  trails  appear, 

Wiiole  bright  fuccellion  decks  the  varied  year  ; 
Whatever  I’weets  falute  the  Northern  Iky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blolFum  but  to  die  ; 
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Thefe  here  difporting  own  the  kindred  foil, 

C^Tofalk  luxuriance  from  the  planter’s  toil; 

Wliile  fea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
: To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  fmiling  land. 

But  fmall  the  blifs  that  fenfe  alone  bellows. 

And  fenfual  bill's  is  all  the  nation  knows. 

In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear ; 

•Man  leems  the  only  grosvth  that  dwindles  here. 
!Contrafted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : , 
Though  poor,  luxurious  ; though  fubmifllve,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ; zealous,  yet  untrue  j 
•And  e’en  in  penance  planning  fins  anew. 

All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 

That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 

Tor  wealth  was  theirs ; not  far  remov’d  the  date, 

• When  commerce  proudly  flourilh’d  through  the  Hate  ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rife. 

Again  the  long-fall’n  column  fought  the  Ikies  j 
The  canvas  glow’d,  beyond  e’en  Nature  warm, 

The  pregnant  quariy  teem’d  with  human  form  ; 

Till,  more  unfteady  than  the  fouthern  gale, 

'Commerce  on  other  Ihores  difplay’d  her  fail ; 

While  nought  remain’d,  of  all  that  riches  gave. 

But  towns  unmann’d,  and  lords  without  a Have  : 

And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitlefs  fkill. 

Its  former  ftrength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  flill  the  lofs  of  wealth  is  here  fupply’d 
By  arts,  the  fplendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 

Fixim  thefe  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  eafy  compenfation  feem  to  find. 

Here  may  be  feen,  in  bloodlefs  pomp  array’d. 

The  parte- board  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  ; 
Proceflions  form’d  for  piety  and  love, 

A mirtrefs  or  a faint  in  every  grove. 

By  ip  orts  like  thefe  are  all  their  cares  beguil’d. 

The  fports  of  children  fatisfy  the  child  ; 

Each  nobler  aim,  repreft  by  long  controul. 

Now  finks  at  laft,  or  feebly  mans  the  foul ; 

W’lille  low  delights,  fucceeding  fart  behind. 

In  happier  measnefs  occupy  the  mind ; 
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As  in  tliofe  domes,  where  Cafars  once  borne  fway> 
Defac’d  by  time,  and  tott’ring  in  decay. 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedlefs  of  the  dead, 

The  rtielter-feeking  peafant  builds  his  (bed  ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a fmile. 

My  foul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  furvey 
Whei'e  rougher  climes  a nobler  racedifplay. 

Where  the  bleak  Swifs  their  ftonny  nianfion  tread. 

And  force  a churlidi  foil  foi'fcanty  bread. 

No  produil  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 

But  man  and  fteel,  the  foldier  and  his  fword. 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 

No  zephyr  fondly  fues  the  mountain’s  breaft. 

But  meteors  glare,  and  ftormy  glooms  inveft. 

Yet  Hill,  e’en  here,  content  can  fpread  a chann, 
Redrei's  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  difann. 

Though  poor  the  peafant’s  hut,  his  feafts  though  fmall, 
He  fees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all  j 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  ftiame  the  meannefs  of  his  humble  died  ; 

No  coftly  lord  the  fumptuous  banquetsdeal 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal ; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wifh  contrafting,  fits  him  to  the  foil. 

Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  fhbrt  repofe, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  5 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 

Or  drives  his  vent’rous  plough  diare  to  the  deep  ; 

Or  leeks  the  den,  wh^-re  fnow-tracks  mark  the  way. 
And  drags  the  ftruggling  favage  into  day. 

'At  night  returtiing,  every  labour  fped. 

He  fits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a died  : 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  furveys 
His  childrens’  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  j 
While  his  lov’d  partner,  boaftful  of  her  hoard, 

Difplays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 

And  haply  too  fome  pilgrim,  thither  led. 

With  many  a tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 
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Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 

■'mprints  the  patriot  paflion  on  Ids  heart ; 

'Ajide’en  thole  ills,  that  round  his  manfion  lire, 

‘^^nliance  the  blil's  his  fcanly  fund  Aipplies. 

'_)ear  is  that  Ihed  to  which  his  foul  conforms, 

^nd  dear  that  lull  which  lifts  him  to  the  ftonns  ; 
lAnd  as  a child,  when  fearing  founds  moleft,  . 

Clings  clofe  and  clofer  to  the  mother’s  brealift 
So  the  loitd  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind’s  roar, 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  ftarrijn  dates  aflign’d  ; 

“Their  wants  but  few,  their  wilhes  jtll  confin’d. 

'Yet  let  them  only  fliare  the  prailcs  due  ; 
nf  few  their  wants,  their  pleafures  are  but  few; 

' For  every  want  that  ftiinulates  the  bread, 

'■  Becomes  a fource  of  pleafurc  when  redred. 

' Whence  from  fiich  lands  each  pleafing  i'cience  flies. 

That  fird  excites  deiire,  and  then  I'upplies  ; 

Unknown  to  them,  when  fenfual  pleafures  cloy. 

To  fill  the  languid  paufe  with  finer  joy  j 
Unknown  thole  powers  that  raife  the  foul  to  flame. 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 

Their  level  life  is  but  a mouldering  fire, 

TJnquench’d  by  want,  unfann’d  by  drong  defire ; 

Unfit  for  raptures  j or  if  raptures  cheer 
On  fome  high  fcfiival  of  once  a year. 

In  wild  excefs  the  vulgar  bread  takes  fire. 

Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  blifs  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarfely  flow  ; 

Their  morals,  like  their  pleafures,  are  init  low  ; 

For,  as  refinement  dops,  from  lire  to  fon, 

Unalter’d,  unimprov’d,  the  manners  run  ; 

And  love’s  and  friendfliip’s  finely  pointed  dart. 

Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 

Some  derncr  virtues  o’er  the  mountain’s  bread 
May  fit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  ned  ; 

But  all  the  gentler  morals,  fuch  as  play 

Though  life’s  more  cultur’d  walks,  and  charm  the  way} 

Thefc,  far  difpers’d,  on  timo.’-ous  pinions  fly, 

I'o  fport  and  flutter  in  a kinder  Iky. 
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To  kinder  fkies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 

I turn  ; and  France  difplays  her  bright  domain. 

Gay  I’prightly  land  of  mirth  and  Ibcial  eafe  ; 

Pleas’d  with  thyfelf,  whom  all  the  world  can  pleafe 
How  often  have  1 led  thy  fportive  choir, 

With  tunelefs  pipe,  befide  the  murmuring  Loire  ! 
Where  fliading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 

And  freflicn’d  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew^ 

And  haply,  though  my  harlh  touch,  falt’ring  (fill, 
But  mock’d  all  tune,  and  rhrrr’d  the  dancer’s  (kill; 
Yet  would  the  village  praifemy  wond’rous  power. 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noon- tide  hour. 

Alike  all  ages.  Dames  of  ancient  days 

Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze; 

And  the  gay  grandfire,  fkill’d  ingeftic  lore. 

Has  frilk’d  beneath  the  burden  of  threefcore. 

So  bleft  a life  thefe  thoughtlefs  realms  difplay ; 
Thus  idly  bufy  rolls  their  world  away. 

Theirs  are  thole  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear ; 
For  honour  forms’ the  focial  temper  here. 

Honour,  that  prail'e  which  real  merit  gains. 

Or  e’en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 

Here  pafTes  current ; paid  from  hand  to  hand. 

It  (liifts  in  fplendid  tratfick  round  the  land  : 

From  courts,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  (trays. 

And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praife  ; 

They  pleafe,  are  pleas’d  ; they  give  to  get  eltecm. 
Till,  Ceeming  bleft,  they  grow  (o  what  they  feem. 

But  while  this  fofter  art  their  bill's  fupplies, 

It  gives  theii’  follies  alfo  room  to  rife ; 

For  praife  too  dearly  lov’d,  or  warmly  fought. 
Enfeebles  all  e_fernal  ftrength  of  thought ; 

And  the  weak  foul,  within  itfelf  unbleft, 

Leans  for  all  pleafure  on  another’s  breaft. 

Hence  oftentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 

Pants  for  the  vulgar  praife  which  fools  impart. 

Here  vanity  aft'umcs  her  pert  grimace, 

And  trims  her  I'obe  of  frize  with  copper  lace ; 

Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 

To  boalt  one  fplendid  banejuet  once  a year; 
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The  mind  ftill  turns  where  fliitting  fafhion  draws, 

Nor  weighs  the  I'olid  worth  of  I'elf  applaule. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 

Embofom’d  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
NIethinksher  patient  fons  before  me  ftand, 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  againft  the  land. 

And,  fedulous  to  flop  the  coming  tide, 

JLift  the  tall  rampart’s  artificial  pride. 

[Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  flow, 

TThefirm  conne£led  bulwark  feems  to  grow; 

Spreads  its  long  arms  amidft  the  watery  roar. 

Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  ufurps  the  fhore  ; 

‘"While  the  pent  ocean,  rifing  o’er  the  pile. 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  I'mile  ; 

The  flow  canal,  the  yellow  bloflbm’d  vale. 

The  willow  tufted  bank,  the  gliding  fail. 

The  crouded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain ; 

A new  creation  refcu’d  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave  fubje6ted  foil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 

Induftrious  habits  in  each  bofom  reign. 

And  induftry  begets  a love  of  gain. 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  fprings. 

With  all  thofe  ills  fiiperfluous  treafure  brings. 

Are  here  difplayed.  Their  much  lov’d  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts ; 

But  view  them  clofcr,  craft  and  fraud  appeal*; 

E’en  liberty  itfelf  is  barter’d  here. 

At  gold’s  fuperior  charms  all  freedom  flies  ; 

The  needy  fell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys  ; 

A land  of  tyrants,  and  a den  of  Haves  ; 

Here  wretches  feek  diflionourable  graves. 

And  calmly  bent,  to  fervitude  conform. 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  flumber  in  the  ftorm. 

Heavens  ' ' unlike  their  Belgic  fires  of  old  ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 

^Var  in  each  breafl,  and  freedom  oneach  brow; 

How  much  unlike  the  fons  of  Britain  now  ! 

Fir’d  at  the  ibund,  my  genius  fpreads  her  wing, 

And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  weftern  fpring ; 

D j 
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Where  lawns  extend  that  fcorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  ftreams  than  fam’d  Hydal'pis  glide. 
There  all  around  the  gentleft  breezes  ftray. 

There  gentle  mufic  melts  on' every  fpray  ; 

Creation’s  mildeft  charms  are  there  combin’d, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  mailer’s  mind ! 

Stern  o’er  each  bolbm  Reafon  holds  her  ftate. 

With  dafring  aims  irregularly  great ; 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I fee  the  lords  of  human  kind  pafs  by  ; , 

Intent  on  high  defigns,  a thoughtful  band. 

By  forms  unfdfhion’d,  frefli  from  Nature’s  hand  ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardinefs  of  foul, 

True  to  imagin’d  right  above  controul, 

“While  e<’en  the  peafant  boafts  thel'e  rights  to  fcan. 
And  learns  to, venerate himfelf  as  man. 

Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  blelfings  piflur’dhere 
Tliirte  are  thofe  charms  that  dazzel  and  endear  : 

Too  blefi,  indeed,  were  fuch  without  alloy  ; 

But,  fofter’d  e’en  by  freedom  ills  annoy  ; 

That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high. 

Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  focial  tie  ; 
The  felf-dependent  lordlings  ftand  alone, 

All  claims  that  bind  and  fweeten  life  unknown  ; 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held. 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repell’d  ; 
Fe/ments  arife,  imprifon’d  faffious  roar, 

Repreft  ambition  flruggles  round  her  fliore. 

Till  over-wrought,  the  geneial  fyftem  feels' 

Its  motion  flop,  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worft.  As  nature’s  ties  decay, 

As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  I’way, 

Fiffitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  svealth  and  law. 

Still  gather  (frength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  thefe  alone. 

And  talent  finks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown ; 

Till  time  may  come,  when,  ftript  of  all  her  charms 
The  land  of  I'cholars,  and  the  nurle  of  arms, 

Where  nobler  ftems  tranfmit  the  patriot  flame. 
Where  king’s  have  toil’d,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame 
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‘ 9ne  link  of  level  avarice  fliall  lie, 

-\ntl  Icholars,  foldiers,  kings,  iinhonoui’d  die. 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  freedom’s  ills  I Itate, 
f mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great ; 
lYe  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  foul  afpire, 

Far  from  my  bofom  drive  the  low  delire  ; 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
'The  rabble’s  rage,  and  tyrant’s  angry  Heel  5 
"Tiiou  tranfitory  flower,  alike  undone 
lIBy  proud  contempt,  or  favour’s  foftering  fun  ; 
iStill  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure  j 
l.I  only  would  reprefs  them  to  fecure  ; 

ITor  juft  experience  tells,  in  every  foil. 

That  thofe  who  think  mull  govern  thofe  that  toil ; 
And  all  that  freedom’s  higheft  aims  can  reach, 

' Is  but  to  lay  proportion’d  loads  on  each. 

Hence, Ihould  one  order  difproportion’d  grow. 

Its  double  weight  muft  ruin  all  below. 

O then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  i-equires  ! 
Wlio  think  it  freedom  when  a pert  afpires  ! 

Calm  is  my  foul,  nor  apt  to  rile  in  arms, 

F.xcept  w1ien  fall  approaching  danger  warms : 

But  wl^en  contending  chiefs  blocade  the  throne, 
Contracling  regal  power  to  ftretch  their  own  ; 
Wlien  I behold  a failious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themfelves  are  free: 

Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  Ifatutes  draw  ; 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  favage  nations  roam. 
Pillag’d  from  flaves  to  purchafe  flaves  at  home; 
Fear,  pity,  juftice,  indignation  ftart. 

Tear  off  referve,  and  bare  my  fwelling  heart ; 

Till  half  a patriot,  half  a coward  grown, 

1 fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curfe  with  me  that  baleful  hour. 
When  firrt  ambition  ftruckat  regal  power; 

And  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  Iburce, 

Cave  wealth  to  fway  the  mind  with  double  force  ! 
Have  we  not  feen  round  Britain’s  peopled  fliore. 
Her  11fef.1l  fons  exchang’d  for  ufelcls  ore  ? 
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Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  cleftrudlion  hafte, 

Like  flaring  tapers  bright’ning  as  they  wafte; 

Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain. 

Lead  ftern  depopulation  in  her  train, 

And  over  fields,  where  fcatter’d  hamlets  rofe. 

In  barren  I'olitary  pomp  repofe? 

Have  we  not  I'een,  at  pleafure’s  lordly  call, 

The  fmiling  long- frequented  village  fall  ? 

Beheld  thedtiteous  fon,  the  fire  decay’d. 

The  modeft  matron,  and  the  bluflung  maid. 
Forc’d  from  their  homes,  a melancholy  train. 

To  traverfe  climes  beyond  the  weftern  main; 
Where  wild  Ofwego  I'preads  her  fwamps  around. 
And  Niagara  Anns  with  thundVing  Ibund  ? 

E’n  now,  perhaps,  as  there  fome  pilgrim  ftrays 
Thro’  tangled  forefts,  and  thro’  dangerous  ways ; 
Where  hearts  with  man  divided  empire  claim. 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd’rous  aim 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempeft  flies, 

And  all  around  diftrefsful  yells  arife. 

The  penfive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 

To  flop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go. 

Carts  a long  look  where  England’s  glories  ftiine, 
And  bids  his  bofom  fympatlnze  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  fearch  to  find 
That  blifs  which  only  centers  in  the  mind  : 

Why  have  I ftray’d,  from  pleafure  and  repofe. 

To  feek  a good  each  government  bellows? 

In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign. 
Though  tyrant  kings,  or  tyrant  laws  retlrain. 
How  Irnall  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  caufe  or  cure, 
Still  to  ourlelves  in  every  place  confign’d. 

Our  own  tlicity  we  make  or  find  : 

With  fecret  courl'e,-  which  no  loud  ftorms  annoy, 
Glides  the  fmooth  current  of  domeftic  joy. 

The  lifted  ax,  the  agonizing  wheel, 

Luke’s  iron  crown,  and  Damien’s  bed  of  fteel. 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reafon,  faith,  and  confcience,  ail  our  own. 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Dear  Sir, 

f Can  have  no  expcdlations  in  an  addrefs  of  this  kind,  either 
* to  add  to  your  reputation,  or  toeftablidt  my  own.  You  can 
gain  nothing  from  my  admiration,  as  I am  ignorant  of  that  art 
n which  you  are  faid  to  excel;  and  1 may  lofe  much  by  the 
-everity  of  your  judgment,  as  few  have  a jufter  tafte  in  poetry 
chan  you.  Setting  intereft  therefore  afide,  to  which  I never 
fiaid  much  attention,  1 muft  be  indulged  at  prefent  in  following 
imy  affedlions.  The  only  dedication  I ever  made  was  to  my 
trother,  becaufe  I loved  him  better  than  moft  other  men.  He 
is  fince  dead.  Permit  me  to  inl'cribe  this  Poem  to  you. 

How  far  you  may  be  pleafedwith  the  verfification  and  mere 
’Ttnechanical  parts  of  this  attempt,  I do  not  pretend  to  enquire  ; 
ibuti  know  you  will  objedl  (and  indeed  feveral  of  our  beft  and 
rwileft  friends  poncur  in  the  opinion)  that  the  depopulation  it  de- 
pplores  is  no  where  to  be  feen,  and  the  dil'orders  it  laments  are 
>anly  to  be  found  in  the  Poet's  own  imagination.  ' To  this  I can 
! fcarce  make  any  other  anfwer,  than  that  I (incerely  believe 
i what  1 have  written  ; that  I have  taken  all  poffible  pains,  in  my 
i country  excurfions,  for  thefe  four  or  five  years  part,  to  be  certain 
: of  what  I alledge,  and  that  all  my  views  and  enquiries  have  led 
I me  to  believe  thole  miferies  real  which  1 here  attempt  to  dif- 
pluy.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  enquiry,  whe- 
ther the  country  be  depopulating,  or  not ; the  difcullion  would 
take  up  much  room;  and  1 lhaii  prove  mylelf,  at  beft,  an  in- 
different politician,  to  tire  the  reader  with  a long  preface,  when 
I want  his  unfatigued  attention  to  a long  poem. 

In  regretting  the  depopulation  of  the.country,  I inveigh  againft 
the  increafe  of  our  luxuries ; and  here  all'o  1 expeft  the  Ihout 
of  modem  politicians  againft  me.  For  twenty  or  tliirty  years 
part,  it  has  been  the  fafhion  to  confider  luxury  as  one  of  the 
greateft  national  advantages;  and  all  the  wil'dom  of  antiquity  in 
that  panicuiar  as  erroneous.  Still,  however,  I muft  remain  a 
profelfed  ancient  on  that  head,  and  continue  to  think  thole  luxu- 
ries prejudicial  to  rtates,  by  which  fo  many  vices  are  introduced, 
and  I’o  many  kingdoms  have  been  undone.  Indeed,  I'o  much 
has  been  poured  out  of  late  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion, 
that,  m.erely  for  the  fake  of  novelty  and  variety,  one  would  fome- 
times  wilh  to  be  in  the  right.  1 am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yourlincere  Friend  and  ardent  Admirer, 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 
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CWEET  Auburn!  lovelieft  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer’d  the  labouring  fwain, 
Where  fmiling  fpringits  earlieft  vifit  paid. 

And  parting  fumiTier’s  ling’ring  blooms  delayed. 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  eafe. 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  fport  could  pleafe. 

How  often  have  I loiter’d  o’er  thy  green. 

Where  humble  happinefs  endear’d  each  fcene  1 
How  often  have  I paus’d  on  every  charm, 

The  fhelter’d  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  bufy  mill ; 

The  decent  church,  that  topt  the  neighb’ring  hill  j 
The  hawthorn  bulh,  with  feats  beneath  the  (hade. 

For  talking  age  and  whifp’ring  lovers  made ! 

How  often  have  I bleft  the  coming  day. 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 

Led  up  their  fports  beneath  the  fpreading  tree, 

While  many  a paftime  circled  in  the  fliade. 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  furvey’d  ; 

And  many  a gambol  frolick’d  o’er  the  ground, 

And  Heights  of  art  and  feats  of  ftrength  went  round. 
And  ftill  as  each  repeated  pleafure  tir’d,- 
Succeeding  fports  the  mirthful  band  infpir’d  ; 

The  dancing  pair,  that  fimply  fought  renown, 

By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 

The  fwain,  miftruftlefs  of  his  fmutted  face. 

While  fecret  laughter  titter’d  round  the  place  ; 

Tlie  bafliful  virgin’s  fide- long  looks  of  love ; 

The  matron’s  glance,  that  would  thofe  looks  reprove. 
Thefe  were  thy  charms,  fweet  village  ! fports  like  thefe. 
With  fweet  fucceflion,  taught  e’en  toil  to  pleafe; 

Thefe  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  (bed ; 
Thefe  were  thy  charms — But  all  thefe  charms  are  fled. 
Sweet  fmiling  village  ! lovelieft  of  the  lawn  ; 

Thy  fports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
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'Amidft  thy  bowers  the  tyrant’s  hand  is  feeni 
And  defolation  faddens  all  thy”  green  : 

One  only  mafter  grafps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a tillage  flints  thy  fmiling  plain  : 

'I'lo  more  thy  glalTy  brook  reflefls  the  day, 

:IBut,  choak’d  with  fedges,  works  its  weedy  way: 

. Along  thy  glades,  a folitary  guefl. 

The  hollow  founding  bittern  guards  its  neft  ; 
lAmidfl  thy  defert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 

I And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvary’d  cries, 
f Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  fliapelefs  ruin  all, 

. And  the  long  grafs  o’ertops  the  mould’ring  wall ; 
And,  trembling,  flirinking  from  the  Ipoiler’s  hand, 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hafl’ning  ills  a prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay : 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourifh,  or  may  fade ; 

A breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath  has  made; 

But  a bold  peafaiitry,  their  country’s  pride. 

When  once  deflroy’d,  can  never  be  fupply’d. 

A time  there  was,  ’ere  England’s  griefs  began, 
Where  every  rood  of  ground  maintain’d  its  man ; 

For  him  light  labour  i'pread  her  wholefome  (tore ; 
Jufl  gave  what  life  requir’d,-  but  gave  no  more: 

His  beft  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 

And  his  befl  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter’d  ; trade’.s  unfeeling  train 
Ufurp  the  land,  and  difpoflefs  the  Twain  : 

Along  the  lawn,  where  fcatier’d  hamlets  rofe. 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumb’rous  pomp  repofe; 

And  every  want  to  luxury  ally’d. 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Thofe  gentle  hours,  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom  ; 
Thofe  calm  defires,  that  afk’d  but  little  room  ; 
Thofe  healthful  fports,  that  grac’d  the  peaceful  feene, 
Liv’d  in  each  look,  and  brighten’d  all  the  green; 
Thefe,  far  departing,  feek  a kinder  fliore,’ 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn!  parent  of  the  blil’sful  hour, 

Tiiy  glades  forlorn  confefs  the  tyrant’s  power. 
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Here,  as  I take  my  iblitary  rouiuis, 

Ami'-lft' thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin’d  grounds, 
And,  many  a year  elaps’d,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  ftood,  tlie  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  bufy  train. 

Swells  at  my  bread,  and  turns  the  pad  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wand’rings  round  this  vyorld  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  diare— 

I dill  had  hopes,  my  lated  hours  to  crown, 

Amidd  tliefe  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down  ; 

To  hufband  out  life’s  taper  at  the  clofe. 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wading  by  repofe : 

I dill  had  hopes  (for  pride  attends  us  dill) 

Amidd  the  I’wains  to  drew  my  book-lcarn’d  flcill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw. 

And  tell  of  all  I felt,  and  all  I faw; 

And,  as  an  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  purfue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  fird  he  flew, 

I dill  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  pad. 

Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  lad. 

O bled  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  decline. 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  mud  be  mine, 

How  bled  is  he  who  crowns  in  Ihades  like  thele, 

A youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of-eafe! 

Who  quits  a world  where  flrong  temptations  try. 
And,  lince  ’tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 

For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang’rous  deep  ; 

No  furly  porter  dancls  in  guilty  date. 

To  fpurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 

But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 

Angels  around  befriending  virtue’s  friend  ; 

Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv’d  decay. 

While  refignation  gently  flopes  the  way  ; 

And,  all  his  profpeiSls  bright’ning  tp  the  lad. 

His  Heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  pad! 

Sweet  was  the  Ibund,  when  oft,  at  ev’ning’s  clofe. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rofe  ; 

There,  as  I pad  with  carelefs  deps  and  flow, 

The  mingled  notes  came  foften’d  from  below  5 
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rhf  wain  refponfive  as  the  milk-maid  lung ; 

The  Ibber  herd,  that  low’d  to  meet  their  young  j 
The  noify  geefe,  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool ; 
rile  playful  children,  juft  let  loofe  from  fcliool ; 

S'he  watch  dog’s  voice,  that  bay’d  the  whifp’ring  wind 
A.nd  the  loud  laugh,  that  I'poke  the  vacant  mind  j 
Thefe  all  in  fweet  confufion  fottght  the  lhade, 

And  fill’d  each  paufe  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Sut  now  the  founds  of  population  fail. 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluiluate  in  the  gale. 

No  bufy  rteps  the  grafs-grown  foot-way  tread. 

But  all  the  bloomy  flufti  of  life  is  fled. 
iAH'but  yon  widow’d  folitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  befide  the  plafhy  fpring; 

She,  wretched  matron,  forc’d,  in  age,  for  bread. 

To  (trip  the  brook  with  mantling  crefles  fpread. 

To  pick  her  wintry  fagot  from  the  thorn. 

To  leek  her  nightly  flied,  and  weep  till  morn; 
iShe  only  left  of  all  the  haiTnlefs  train. 

The  fad  hiftorian  of  the  penfive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copfe,  where  once  the  garden  fmil’d, 
-And  ftill  where  many  a garden  flower  grows  wild  ; 
There,  where  a few  torn  fltrubs  the  place  difclofe. 

The  village  preacher’s  modeft  manfion  rofe. 

-A  man  he  was,  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  pafling  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year: 
i-Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

’Nor  ere  had  chang’d,  nor  wilh’d  to  change,  his  place ; 

1 Unlkilful  i’.e  to  fawn,  or  feek  for  power, 

I By  do£lrines  fafliion’d  to  the  varying  hour; 

IFar  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn’d  to  prize, 

'More  bent  to  raife  the  wretched  than  to  rile, 
i His  houfe  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
i He  chid  their  wand’rings,  but  reliev’d  their  pain  s 
The  long  remember’d  beggar  w'as  his  gueft, 

' Whofe  beard  defeending  Iwept  his  aged  bread  : 

The  ruin’d  fpendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 

Claim’d  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow’d  ; 
The  broken  foldier,  kindly  bade  to  day, 
i Sate  by  his  fire,  and  talk’d  the  night  away ; 
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Wept  o’er  his  wounds ; or,  tales  of  I'orrow  done, 
Shoulder’d  his  crutch,  and  fhew’d  how  fields  were  v/on. 
Pleas’d  with  his  guefts,  the  good  man  learn’d  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 

Carelel’s  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  fcan. 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wi-etched  was  his  pride, 

Md  e’en  his  failings  lean’d  to  Virtue's  fide ; 

But  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call. 

He  watch’d  and  wept,  he  pray’d  and  felt,  for  all ; 

And,  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 

To  tempt  its  new-fledg’d  offspring  to  the  Ikies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reprov’d  each  dull  delay. 

Allur’d  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Befide  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 

And  forrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  difmay’d. 

The  rev’rend  champion  fiood.  At  his  controul, 
Defpair  and  anguilh  fled  the  flruggling  foul  j 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raifc, 

And  his  laft  fault’ring  accents  whifper’d  praife. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace,  ’ 

His  looks  adorn’d  the  venerable  place: 

Tnith  from  his  lips  prevail’d  with  double  fway, 

And  fools,  who  came  to  feoff,  I'emain’d  to  pray. 

The  fervice  paft,  anuind  the  pious  man. 

With  ready  zeal,  each  honeft  ruftlc  ran  ; 

E’en  children  follow’d  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck’d  his  gown,  to  fliare  the  good  man's  fmile. 
His  ready  fmile  a parent’s  warmth  exprelt ; 

Their  welfare  pleas’d  him,  and  their  cares  diflreft  : 

To  them  his  hearr,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given; 

But  all  his  ferious  thoughts  had  reft  in  Heaven ; 

As  fome  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midways  leaves  the  ftorm. 
Though  round  its  hreaft  tl'.e  rolling  clouds  are  fpread. 
Eternal  funfliine  fettles  on  its  head. 

Befide  yon  ftraggling  fence,  that  fkirts  the  way 
With  blbffom’d  furze,  unprnfi' ably  gay. 

There,  in  his  noify  manfion,  iV.iH'd  to  rule. 

The  village  mafler  taught  his  little  fcliool ; 
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}Ji.  man  fevere  h(  was,  and  ftern  to  view  ; 
iS  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
iWcll  had  the  booing  tremblers  learn’d  to  trace 
"The  day’s  difafiers  in  his  morning  face : 
ilFull  well  they  l..ugli’d,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
i_A.t  all  his  jokes  ; for  many  a joke  had  he  ; 
liFull  well  the  buiy  whifper,  circling  round, 

; Convey’d  the  diimal  tidings  when  he  frown’d ; 

' Yet  he  was  kind  ; or,  if  fevere  in  aright, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault : 

The  vilhige  all  declar’d  how  much  he  knew  ; 

’Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too ; 

Lands  he  could  meafure,  terms  and  tides  prefage ; 

And  e’en  the  ftory  ran,  that  he  could  guage. 

In  arguing,  ioo,  the  parfon  own’d  his  fkill ; 

For  e’en'  though  vanquifti'd,  he  could  argue  ftill ; 
While  words  of  learned  ftrength,  and  thund’ring  found. 
Amaz’d  the  gazing  nifties  rang’d  around ; 

And  ftill  they  gaz’d,  and  ftill  the  yvonder  grew. 

That  one  fmall  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  paft  is  all  his  fame.  The  very  Ipot, 

Where  many  a time  he  triumph’d,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  fign-poft  caught  the  paffing  eye. 

Low  lies  that  houle  where  nut-brown  draughts  infpii  d 
Where  grey- beard  mirth  and  fmiling  toil  retir’d. 
Where  village  ftatefmen  talk’d  with  looks  profound, 
And  nesvs  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  ftoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  fplendors  of  that  feftive  place ; 

The  white  wafh’d  wail,  the  nicely  fanded  floor; 

The  varniflt’d  clock,  that  click’d  behind  the  door; 
The  cheft,  contriv’d  a double  debt  to  pay ; 

A bed  by  night,  a cheft  of  drawers  by  day; 

The  piaures,  plac’d  for  ornament  and  ule  ; 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goofe; 

The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill’d  the  day, 
With  alpen  boughs,  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay ; 
While  broken  tea  cups,  wifely  kept  for  fliow, 

Kan«’d  o'er  the  chimney,  gliften'd  m a row. 
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Vain  tranfitory  fplendor!  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott’ring  manfion  from  its  fall  I 
Obfcure  it  finks,  nor  fliali  it  more  impart 
An  hour’s  importance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart : 
Thither  no  more  the  peafant  lhall  repair. 

To  fweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 

No  more  the  farmer’s  news,  the  barber’s  tale. 

No  more  the  wood  man’s  ballad,  fliall  prevail ; 
No  n^ore  the  fmith  his  dulky  brow  fliall  clear. 
Relax  his  pond’rous  ftrength,  and  lean  to  hear  5 
The  hofi  himfelf  no  longer  fliall  be  found 
Careful  to  fee  the  mantling  blil's  go  round; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  preft. 

Shall  kifs  the  cup  to  pafs  it  to  the  reft. 

Yes  ! let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  difdain, 
Thefe  Ample  bleffings  of  the  lowly  train, 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  glofs  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play. 
The  foul  adopts,  and  owns  their  firft  born  Iway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o’er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvy’d,  unmolefted,  unconfin’d. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  mafquerade. 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array’d. 

In  thefe,  ere  triflers  half  their  wilh  obtain. 

The  toiling  pleafure  fickens  into  pain  ; 

' And,  e’en  while  fafliion’s  brighteft  art  decoy. 

The  heart  diftrufting  afks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  y'e  ftatcfmen,  who  furvcy 
The  rich  man’s  joys  increafe,  the  poor’s  decay, 
’Tis  your’s  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  ftand 
Between  a fplendid  and  an  happy  land. 

Proud  fwells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore. 
And  ftiouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  fliorej 
Hoards  e’en  beyond  the  mifer’s  wifli  abound. 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.  This  wealth  is  but  a name. 
That  leaves  ourufeful  produft  (fill  the  I’ame. 

Not  (b  the  lofs.  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a fpace  that  many  poor  fupply’d ; 
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Space  for  his  lake,  iris  park’s  extended  bounds  ; 

Space  for  his  horles,  equipage  and  hounds : 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  liiken  (loth. 

Has  robb’d  the  neighbouring  fields  of  halt  their  growth  j 
His  feat,  where  lolitary  fports  are  leen, 

Indignant  Ipurns  the  cottage  from, the  green  ; 

Around  the  world  each  needful  produft  flits, 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  fupplies. 

While  thus  the  land,  adorn’d  for  pleafure  all. 

In  barren  fplendor  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  fome  fair  female,  unadorn  d and  plain, 

S:=cure  to  pleafe  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 

Slights  every  borrow’d  charm  tliat  drefs  lupphes, 

Nor  lhares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  ; 

Hut  when  thole  charms  are  part,  (for  charms  are  trail,) 
W’hen  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fad. 

She  then  Ihines  forth,  felicitous  to  blels. 

In  all  the  glaring  impotence  ot  drtfs ; ^ 

Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray  d. 

In  nature’s  fimpleft  charms  at  firft  array  d, 

But  verging  to  decline,  its  fpleiidors  rile. 

Its  villas  (trike,  its  palaces  iiirpnfe ; 

V/hile,  fcourg’d  by  famine  from  the  Imi  mg  land, 

The  mournful  peafant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 

And  while  he  finks,  without  one  arm  to  lave. 

The  country  blooms— a garden,  and  a giave. 

Where  tlien,  ah  ! where  fhall  poverty 
To  ’fcape  the  preflure  of  contiguous  P‘  >de . 

If  to  fome  common’s  fencelefs  limits  Aray 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  fcanty  blade, 

Thofe  fencelefs  fields  the  fons  of  wealth  divide, 

And  e’en  the  bare- worn  common  is  deny  d. 

If  to  the  city  fped— What  waits  him  theie? 

To  fee  profufion  that  he  mud  not  ftiare  ; 

To  fee  ten  ihouland  baneiul  arts  combm  d 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  ihm  ’ 

To  lee  each  ioy  the  Ions  of  plealurc  k 
Extorted  f.om  h.s  *'="ow.creature  s wee. 

Here,  while  the  courtier 

There  the  pale  aitifl  phes  the  fickly  tiade  , 
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Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  difplay, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  befide  the  way. 

The  dome  where  Pleafure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deckt,  admits  the  gorgeous  train ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crouds  the  blazing  fquare. 

The  rattling  chariots  clalh,  the  torches  glare. 

Sure  i’cenes  like  thefe  no  troubles  dre  annoy ! 

Sure  thefe  denote  one  univerfal  joy  ! 

Are  thefe  thy  ferious  thoughts? — Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Wliere  the  poor  houfelefs  fliiv’ring  female  lies. 

She  once,  pehaps,  in  village  plenty  bleft. 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  diftreft ; 

Hermodeft  looks  the  cottage  nfight  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrofe  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ; 

Now  loft  to  all ; her  friends,  her  virtue  fled. 

Near  her  betrayer’s  door  (he  lays  her  head  ; 

And,  pinch’d  with  cold,  and  (hrinking  from  the  fliower. 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  lucklefs  hour. 

When  idly  firft,  ambitious  of  the  town. 

She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  fweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  lovelieft  train. 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  anticipate  her  pain  ? 

E’en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 

At  proud  mens  doors  they  aflc  a little  bread! 

Ah,  no.  Todiftant  climes,  a dreary  fcene, 

■Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 
Through  torrid  tracks  with  fainting  fteps  they  go. 
Wliere  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm’d  before. 

The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  fliore; 

Thofe  blazing  funs,  that  dart  a downward  ray. 

And  fiercely  Hied  intolerable  day ; 

Thofe  matted  woods,  where  birds  forget  to  fing. 

But  fiJent  bats  in  drowfy  clufters  cling ; 

Thofe  pois’nous  fields,  with  rank  luxuriance  crown’d. 
Where  the  dark  fcorpion  gathers  death  around  j 
Where  at  each  ftep  the  ftranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  fnake  ; 

Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  haplefs  prey. 

And  favage  men,  more  murd’rous  ftill  than  they ; 
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While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  fliesj 
Mingling  the  ravag’d  landl'cape  with  the  Ikies. 

Far  different  thefe  from  every  former  fcene. 

The  cooling  brook,  the  gralfy  veiled  green. 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 

That  only  fhelter’d  thefts  of  harmlel's  love. 

Good  Heav’n  ! whatforrows  gloom’d  that  parting  day. 
That  call’d  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 

When  the  poor  exile,  every  plealure  paft. 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  look’d  their  lalt; 
And  took  a long  farewel,  and  wifli’d  in  vain 
For  feats  like  thefe  beyond  the  weltern  main  j 
And,  fhiidd’ring  Hill  to  face  the  diftant  deep. 

Return’d  and  wept,  and  (lill  return’d  to  weep. 

The  good  old  fire,  the  firft  prepar’d  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  other’s  woe  ; 

But  for  himfelf,  inconfeious  virtue  brave, 

Ke  only  vvifh’d  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovlier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helplefs  years. 

Silent  went  next,  negleflful  of  her  channs. 

And  left  a lover’s  for  a father’s  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  fpokeher  woes. 

And  bleft  the  cot  where  every  pleafure  role  : 

And  kift  her  thoughtlefs  babes  with  many  a tear. 

And  clafp’d  them  clofe,  in  forrow  doubly  dear  y 
Whilff  her  fond  hiifband  ftrove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  filent  manlinefs  of  grief. 

O luxury  ! thou  cui  ft  by  Heav’ns  decree. 

How  ill  exchang’d  are  things  like  thefe  for  thee  1 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  inlidious  joy, 

Diffufe  their  pleafures  only  to  deftroy  ! 

Kingdoms  by'  thee,  to  fickly  greatnefs  grown, 

Boaft  of  a florid  vigour  not  their  own. 

Ai  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 

A bloated  mafs  of  rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 

Till  Tapp’d  their  ttrengtb,  and  every  part  unfound, 
Down,  down  they  fink,  and  fpread  a ruin  round. 

F.’en  now  tbedevaftation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  bufinefs  of  deftru6lion  done  ; 
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E’en  now,  mcthinks,  as  porid’ring  here  I ftand, 
i fee  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

Down  where  yon  anchoring  veflel  I'preads  the  Tail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  witii  every  gale, 

Downward  they  move,  a melanclioly  band, 

Pafs  from  the  ftiore,  and  darken  all  the  ftrand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hofpitable  care. 

And  kind  connubial  tendernefs,  are  there  ; 

And  piety,  with  wiflies  plac’d  above  j 
And  fteady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
pAnd  thou,  fweet  Poetry,  thoy  lovelieft  maid, 

Still  firft  to  fly  where  I'enfual  joys  invade  ; 

I Unfit  in  thefe  degen’rate  times  of  fliame, 

To  catch  the  heart,  or  ftrike  for  honeft  fame 
J Dear  charming  nymph  ! negle£fed  and  decry ’d  ; 

' M^fliame  in  crowds,  my  foid?iJ 
Thou  fource  of  all  my  blifs,  an(5  all  my  woe, 

^ XJmuj  found’d:  me  poor  at  firft,  and  keep’ft  me  fo  ; 

Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  apts  excel, 

. Thou  nurfe  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  w-ell ; 
jFarevvel  ; and,  O ! where’er  thy  voice  be  try’d. 

On  Torno’s  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca’s  fide. 

Whether  where  equino6Vial  fervours  glow. 

Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  Ihow, 

Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 

Redrefs  the  rigours  of  th’  inclement  clime  ; 

Aid  flighted  truth,  with  thy  perfuafive  ftrain  5 
Teach  erring  man  to  fpurn  the  rage  of  gain  ; • 
Teach  him,  that  ftates,  of  native  ftrength  pofleft. 
Though  very  poor,  may  ftill  be  very  bleft  ; 

That  trade’s  proud  empire  haftes  to  I'wiit  decay, 
As  ocean  fweeps  the  labour’d  mole  away  : 

While  felf  dependent  power  can  time  defy, 

As  rocks  refift  the  billows  and  the  fky. 
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**  'T^URN,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 
“ And  guide  my  lonely  way 
“ To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
“ With  hofpitable  ray. 


For  here  forlorn  and  loft  I tread, 

“ With  fainting  fteps  and  flow  ; 

“ Wlrere  wilds,  immeafurably  fpread, 
“ Seem  length’ning  as  I go.” 


Forbear,  my  fon,”  the  Hermit  cries, 
“ To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 
For  yonder  faithlefs  phantom  flies 
“ To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 


“ Here  to  the  houfelefs  child  of  want 
“ My  door  is  open  ftill  ; 

“ And  though  my  portion  is  but  fcant, 
“ I give  it  with  good  will. 


“ Then  turn  to  night,  and  freely  fiiare 
“ Whate’er  mycellbeftows  ; 

“ My  rufliy  couch  and  frugal  fare, 

“ My  blcflTing  and  repole. 

“ No  flocks,  that  range  the  valley  free, 

“ Toflaughter  I condemn  : 

“ Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 

. “ I learn  to  pity  them  ; 

“ But  from  the  mountain’s  gralTy  fide, 

“ A guihlefs  feaft  I bring  ; 

“ A Icrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  fupply’d, 
“ water  from  the  fpring. 
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“ Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 
“ All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong: 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

“ Norwafits  that  little  long.” 

Soft  as  the  dew  from  Heaven  defeends. 
His  gentle  accents  fell : 

The  moclelt  ftranger  lowly  bends, 

And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a wildernefs  obfeure 
The  lonely  manfion  lay ; 

A refuge  to  the  neighb’ring  poor. 

And  ftrangers  led  aftray. 

No  (lores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 
Requir’d  a mailer’s  care  ; 

The  wicket,  op’ning  with  a latch. 
Receiv’d  the  harmlefs  pair. 

And  now,  when  bufy  crowds  retire 
To  take  their  evening  red. 

The  Hermit  trimm’d  his  little  fire. 

And  cheer’d  his  penfive  gueft ; 

And  fpread  his  vegetable  dore. 

And  gayly  pred,  and  fmiled ; 

And,  Ikill’d  in  legendary  lore. 

The  lingering  hoprs  beguil’d. 

Around,  in  fympathetic  mirth. 

Its  tricks  the  kitten  tries  ; 

The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth 
The  crackling  fagot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a charm  impart 
To  foothe  the  flranger’s  woe  ; 

For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to.  flow. 
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His  rifing  cares  the  Hermit  fpy’d. 

With  anlWering  care  opprell : 

“ And  whence,  unhappy  youth  !”  he  cry’d, 
“ The  lorrows  of  thy  breaft  ? 

“ From  better  habitations  fpurn’d, 

“ Reluftant  doft  thou  rove  : 

“ Or  grieve  for  friend/bip  unreturn’d, 

“ Or  unregarded  love  ? 

“ Alas!  the  joys  that  fortune  brings, 

“ Are  trifling  and  decay  ; 

“ And  thole  who  prize  ilie  paltry  things, 

“ More  trifling  lUll  than  they. 

“ And  what  is  friendfliip  but  a name, 

“ A charm  that  lulls  to  fleep  ; 

“ A fliade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

“ And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ? 

“ And  love  is  ftill  an  emptier  found, 

“ The  modern  fair- one’s  jcft  ; 

“ On  earth  unfeen,  or  only  found 
“ To  warm  the  turtle’s  neft. 

“ For  fliame,  fond  youth,  thy  forrows  hafh, 
“ And  fpurn  the  fex,”  he  faid  ; 

But  while  he  fpoke,  a rifiug  bluftr 
His  love-lorn  gucft  betray’d. 

Surpriz’d  he  fees  new  beauties  rife, 

Swift  mantling  to  the  view; 

Like  colours  o’er  the  morning  fkies. 

As  bright,  as  tranlient  too. 

The  bafliful  look,  the  rifing  bread. 
Alternate  fpread  alarms : 

The  lovely  ftranger  ftands  confeft: 

A maid  in  all  her  charms. 
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“ And,  ah,  forgive  a ftranger  rude, 

“ A wretch  forlorn,”  fhe  cry’d  ; 

“ Whole  feet  iinhallow’d  thus  intrude 
” Where  heaven  and  you  refide, 

“ But  let  a maid  thy  pity  (hare, 

“ Whom  love  has  taught  to  ftray ; 

“ Who  feeks  for  reft,  but  finds  defpair 
“ Companion  of  her  way. 

“ My  father  liv’d  befide  the  Tyne, 

“ A wealthy  lord  was  he  ; 

“ And  all  his  wealth  was  mark’d  as  mine, 
“ He  had  but  only  me. . 

“ To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

“ Unnumber’d  fuitors  came  ; 

“ Who  prais’d  me  for  imputed  charms, 

“ And  felt,  or  feign’d  a flame. 

Each  hour  a mercenary  croud 
“ With  richcft  proffers  ftrove : 

“ Among  the  reft  young  Edwin  bow’d, 

“ But  never  talk’d  of  love. 

“ In  humble,  fimpleft  habit  clad, 

“ No  wealth  nor  power  had  he: 

“ Wildom  and  worth  were  all  he  had, 

“ But  thefe  were  all  to  me. 


“ The  blolfom  opening  to  the  day, 

“ The  dews  of  heaven  refin’d 
“ Could  nought  of  purity  difplay, 

“ To  emulate  his  mind. 

“ The  dew,  the  bloflbms  of  the  tree, 

“ With  charms  incouftant  Ihinej 
“ Their  charms  were  his,  but,  woe  to  me, 
“ Theii  conftancy  wascdne. 


THE  HERMIT. 

“ For  ftill  I try’d  each  fickle  art, 

“ Importunate  and  vain  j 
“ And  while  his  pafllon  touch’d  my  heart, 
“ I tiiumph’d  in  his  pain. 

“ Till  quite  dejefted  with  my  fcorn, 

“ He  left  me  to  my  pride; 

“ And  fought  a folitude  forlorn 
“ In  lecret,  where  hedy’d. 

“ But  mine  the  forrow,  mine  the  fault, 

“ And  well  my  life  fliall  pay  ; 

“ I’ll  feek  the  folitude  he  I’ought, 

“ And  rtretch  me  where  he  lay. 

“ And  there  forlorn,  defpairing  hid, 

“ I’ll-  lay  me  down  and  die : 

“ ’Twas  ib  for  me  that  Edwin  did, 

“ And  lb  for  him  will  I.” 

“ Forbid  it.  Heaven  !”  the  Hermit  cry’d. 
And  clafp’d  her  to  his  breaft  : 

The  wandering  fair-one  turn’d  to  chide  ; 
'Fwas  Edwin’s  felf  that  preft. 

“ Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

“ My  charmer,  turn  to  fee 
“ Thy  own,  thy  long-loft  Edwin  here,  • 

“ Reftor’d  to  love  and  thee. 

“ Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  my  heart, 

“ And  every  care  refign. 

“ And  (hall  we  never,  never  part, 

“ My  life-r-my  all  that’s  mine  ? 

“ No,  never,  from  this  hour  to  part, 

“ We’ll  live  and  love  fo  true  ; 

“ The  figh  that  rends  thy  conftant  heart, 

“ Shall  break  thy  Edwin’s  too.” 
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A POEM* 

old,  when  Scarron  his  companions  invited, 

Each  gueft  brought  his  dilh,  and  the  feaft  was 
n nited. 

If  oiirf  landlord  fiipplies  ns  with  beef,  and  with  fifli, 
Let  each  gueft  bring  himfelf,  and  he  brings  the  beft 

Oiu  J Dean  (hall  be  venifon,  juft  frefh  from  the  plains ; 
Our  § Bui  Ice  (hall  be  tongue,  with  a garni(h  of  brains  j 
Our  II  Will  (hall  be  wild  fowl,  of  excellent  flavour. 

And  ^ Dick  with  his  pepper  ^all  heighten  their  favour: 
Our*»  Cumberland’s  Cweet-bread  its  place  (hall  obtain. 
And  f-j-  Douglas  is  pudding,  fubftantial  and  plain  : 

Our  JJ  Garrick  s a fallad  j for  in  him  we  (ec 
Oil,  vinegar,  Cugar,  and  faltnefs  agree. 

To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I am, 

^ hat  Ridge  is  anchovy,  and  ||||  Reynolds  is  lamb  ; 
That  Hickey  s a capon  ; and,  by  the  fame  rule, 
Magnanimous  Goldlmith,  a goofberry  fool. 

At  a dinner  fo  various,  at  (uch  a repaft, 

Who’d  not  be  a glutton,  and  (tick  to  the  laft  ? 


Goldfmithand  Tom* 


vas'Jnmniv?,?  liined  at  the  SrTjameFs'coflbe-houfe’!*  biie  day  it 


Ijicnas  ne  nas  chara^erucd  tii  this  Poem,  occafionaUy  dined. 

t HnAn.  B. I ' 


t Doctor  Barnard,  dean  of  Derry  in  Ireland. 

V Mr.  £dmund  Burke. 

II  Mr.  William  Burke,  late  Secretary  to  General  Conway,  and  Member  ftr 
a Bodwin. 

Mr.  Richard  Burke,  colieftor  for  Grenada. 

«»  Mr.  Richard  CuinberiaBd,  author  of  the  Weftindian,  ra-Hiioiiable  Lover, 
rhe  isrochcrs,  and  other  dramatic  piocesa 


^^'ho  h^s'no^'leS^mftfnpnf.h'iH  1?^  Windfor,  an  ingenious  Scotch  gentleman, 
critic  =5  a citizen  of  the  world,  than  a found 

cntic,  in  deteftiuc  feveral  iHL-rarv  rrk;ft..i-. a- ..•►K—  as -.1  • »v^uu« 


critic  in  HdbV-A; . 1 C 1 .•  35  a citizen  ot  the  wor  d,  than  a foun. 

"irnen  • narti?u^  fi”-«'nel)  of  hit  eoun 

) cn  , particular!}  Lauder  on  MiJton,  and  Bower's  Hiftory  of  the  Popes- 


15avid  Garrick,  Ef^. 

Counfellor  John  Ridge,  a gentleman  belonging  to  the  Irilh  bar. 
lill  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds.  . M An  eminent  attorney. 
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Here,  waiter,  more  wine ; let  me  fit  while  I’m  able, 
’Till  all  my  companions  fink  under  the  table  ; 

Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head. 

Let  me  ponder,  and  tell  what  1 think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  the  good  * dean,  re  united  to’earth, 
Whomixt  reafon  with  pleafure,  and  wildom  with  mirth: 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt ; 

At  leaft,  in  fix  weeks,  I could  not  find  ’em  out ; 

Yet  fome  have  declar’d,  and  it  can’t  be  deny’d  ’em, 
That  fly-boots  was  curfedly  cunning  to  hide  ’em. 

Here  lies  our  good  f Edmund,  whofe  genius  was  Rich, 
We  fcarcely  can  praife  it,  or  blame  it  too  much  j 
Who,  born  for  the  univerfe,  narrow’d  his  mind. 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  ftraining  his 
throat, 

To  perfuade  J Tommy  Townfend  to  lend  him  a vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  ftill  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of 
dining ; 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit  ? 

Too  nice  for  a ftatel'man,  too  proud  for  a wit : 

For  a patriot  too  cool ; for  a drudge,  dilbbedient . 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  purfue  the  expedient. 

In  fliort,  ’twas  his  late,  unemploy’d,  or  in  place,  Sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a razor. 

Here  lies  honeft  § William,  whole  heart  was  a mint, 
Wliile  the  owner  ne’er  knew  half  the  good  that  was  in't} 
The  pupil  of  impulfe,  it  forc’d  him  along. 

His  conduft  ftill  right,  with  his  argument  wrong; 

Still  aiming  at  honour,  yet  fearing  to  roam. 

The  coachman  was  tipfey,  the  chariot  drove  home. 
Would  you  afle  for  his  merits  ? alas  ! he  had  none  ; 
What  was  good  was  fpontaneous,  his  faults  were  his 
own. 

Here  lies  honeft  Richard,  whofe  fate  I mull  figh  at ; 
Alas,  that  fuch  frollic  (hoidd  now  be  fo  quiet ! 

♦ Vide  pajie  58.  f Vide  page  58. 

1 Mr.  T.  Towalhend,  member  for  Whitcliurch* 
t Vide  pa^c  58. 
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What  fpirlts  were  his  ? what  wit  and  what  whim  ? 

* Now  breaking  a jeft,  and  now  breaking  a limb  ! 

Now  wrangling  and  gruinbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 
Now  teazing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 

In  fhort,  fo  provoking  a devil  was  Dick, 

That  we  wilh’d  him  full  ten  times  a'  day  at  Old  Nick ; 
But,  miffing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein. 

As  often  we  wifh’d  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

Here  -j-  Cumberland  lies,  having  afted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts  j 
A flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 

His  gallants  are  all  faultlefs,  his  women  divine, 

And  comedy  wonders  at  being  fo  fine  ; 

Like  a tragedy  queen,  he  has  dizen’d  her  out. 

Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a rout. 

His  fools  have  their  follies  (o  loft  in  a crowd 
Of  virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud  ; 

And  coxcombs  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 

Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleas’d  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught  ? 

Or,  wherefore  his  charafters  thus  without  fault  f 
Say,  was  it  that  vainly  direfting  his  view 
To  find  out  mens’  virtues,  and  finding  them  few. 

Quite  fick  of  purfuing  each  troublefomc  elf. 

He  grew  lazy  at  laft,  and  drew  from  himfelf? 

Here  J Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax, 

The  fcourge  of  impoftors,  the  terror  of  quacks  : 

Come,  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines. 
Come,  and  dance  on  the  fpot  where  your  tyrant  re- 
clines : 

When  fatire  and  cenfure  encircled  his  throne, 

I fear’d  for  your  fafety,  I fear’d  for  my  own ; 

* Mr.  Kichard  Burke;  vide  page  This  gentleman  having  flightly  frac- 
tured oneof'hU  arms  and  legs;  at  riitferent  times,  thedu^urhas  rallied  him 
on  thofc  accidents,  as  a kind  of  retributive  juftice  for  breaking  his  jefts  upuu 
•rher  people. 


f Vide  page  sS. 


t Vide  pages?* 
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But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a deteflor: 

Our  * Dodds  fhall  be  pious,  our  + Kenrkks  fliall  lec- 
ture ; 

J Macpherlbn  write  bomball,  and  call  it  a ftyle  ; 

Our  § Townfliend  make  fpeeches,  and  I ftiall  compile; 
New  II  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  Ihall  crol's  over, 
No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  difcover ; 
Detedlion  her  taper  fliall  quench  to  a I'park, 

And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the  dark. 
Here  lies  ^ David  Garrick  ; defcribe  me,  who  can. 
An  abridgment  oF  all  that  was  plealant  in  man ; 

As  an  aftor,  confeil  without  rival  to  fliine  ; 

As  a wit,  if  not  firft,  in  the  very  firft  lipe : 

Yet,  with  talents  like  thel'e,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

The  man  had  his  failings,  a dupe  to  his  art. 

Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  Ipread, 

And  beplafter’d  with  rouge  his  owir  natural  red. 

On  the  ftage  he  was  natural,  fimple,  affeiSling ; 

’Twas  only  that,  when  he  was  off,  he  was  a6Fing. 

With  no  reafon  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 

He  turn’d  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a day  : 

Though  fecure  of  our  hearts,  yet,  confoundetlLy  Tick, 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finefllng  and  trick  : 

He  cart  off  his  friends,  as  a huntfman  his  pack. 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleas'd  he  could  whiffle  them  back. 
Of  praife  a mere  glutton,  he  fwallow’d  what  came. 

And  the  puff  of  a dunce,  he  miftook  it  for  fame; 

’Till  his  relifh  grown  callous,  almolt  to  difeafe, 

V/ho  pepper'd  the  higheft,  was  furelf  to  pleafe. 

But  let  us  be  candid,  and  fpeak  out  our  mind  ; 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

♦ The  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd. 

f Dr.Keorlck,  who  read  Icftiirci  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  under  the  title  cf 
‘^The '^choolofSh^kclpCArc." 

J JiilJCt  Maepberfon,  Ef<>.  who  lately,  from  the  mere  force^of  hit  ftyle,  wrot« 
down  the  fir;t  poet  of  all  / 

t Vide  pa^e  58*  II  Vide  page  S8.  Vide  page  $8, 
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Ye  * Kenricks,  ye  f Kellys,  and  J Woodfalls,  fo  grave. 
What  a commerce  was  your’s,  while  you  got  and  you 
' gave ! 

How  did  Grub-ftreetre  echo  the  fhouts  that  you  rais’d. 
While  he  was  be-Rofcius’d,  and  you  were  beprais’d  1 
But  peace  to  his  fpirit,  wherever  it  flies. 

To  aft  as  an  angel,  and  mix  with  the  flcies  : 

Thofe  poets,  who  owe  their  beft  fame  to  his  (kill. 

Shall  ftill  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will. 

Old  Shakefpeare,  receive  him,  with  praife  and  with  love. 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 

Here  § Hickey  reclines,  a moll  blunt,  pleafant  crea- 
ture. 

And  Hander  itfelf  mull  allow  him  good-nature  : 

He  cherilli’d  his  friend,  and  he  relilh’d  a bumper; 

Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  was  a thumper. 
Perhaps  you  may  alk  if  the  man  was  a mifer : 

I anfwer,  no,  no ; for  he  always  was  wifer. 

Too  courteous,  perhaps,  or  obligingly  flat? 

His  very  worll  foe  can’t  accufe  him  of  that. 

Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  go. 

And  fo  was  too  foolilhly  honell  ? ah,  no! 

Then  what  was  his  failing  ? come  lell  it,  and  'ourn  ye. 
His  was,  could  he  help  it  ? a fpecial  attorney. 

Here  1|  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 

He  has  not  left  a wifer  or  better  behind : 

His  pencil  was  llriking,  refilllefs  and  grand  ; 

Plis  manners  were  gentle,  complying  and  bland  ; . 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 

To  coxcombs  averle,  yet  moll  civilly  fleering. 

When  they  judg’d  without  Ikill  he  was  Hill  hard  of 
hearing : 

When  they  talk’d  of  theirRaphaels,Corregios,  and  fluff. 
He  fliifted  his*^  trumpet,  and  only  took  fnuff. 

♦ Vide  page  6i. 

f Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  author  of  Falfe  Delicacy,  Word  to  the  Wiflr,  Clementina, 
School  for  Wives,  &c.  dec. 

4;  Mr.  William  Woodfall,  printer  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

, ^ Vide  page  II  Ibid. 

t Sir  Jc^iua  Keynolds  was  fo  remarkably  deaf  as  to  be  under  the  occefBcy  ♦f 
uHng  an  car*crumpct  in  company. 
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t^ERE  Whitefoord  reclines,  and  deny  it  who  can, 
Though  he  merrily  lived,  he  is  now  a f grave 
man : 

Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic  and  fun  ! 

Who  reliih’d  a joke,  and  rejoic’d  in  a pun  ; 

Whole  temper  was  generous,  open,  llncere; 

A ftranger  to  fiatt’ry,  a Granger  to  fear  ; 

Who  I'catter’d  around  wit  and  humour  at  will ; 

Whofe  daily  bms  mots  half  a column  might  fill : 

A Scotchman,  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free; 

A fcholar,  yet  furely  no  pedant  was  he. 

What  pity,  alas  ! that  fo  lib’ral  a mind 
Should  fo  long  be  to  newfpaper  elfays  confin’d  ! 

Who  perhaps  to  the  fummit  of  fcience  could  foar. 

Yet  content  “ if  tlie  table  he  fet  in  a roar 
Whofe  talents  to  fill  any  ftation  was  fit. 

Yet  happy  if  Woodfall  J confefs’d  him  a wit. 

Ye  newf  laper  witlings  ! ye  'pert  fcribbling  folks  ! 
Wlio  copied  his  fquibs,  and  re-echo’d  his  jokes  j 
Ye  tame  imitators,  ye  fervile  herd,  come, 

Still  follow  your  mailer,  and  vlfit  his  tomb  : 

To  deck  it,  bring  with  you  felloons  of  the  vine, 

And  copious  libations  bellow  on  his  flirine  ; 

Then  llrew  all  around  it  (you  can  do  no  lefs) 

§ Crofs  reacUngs,  Jhip-nenus,  and  mijiakes  of  the  prefs. 

Meriy  Whitefoord,  farewell  for  thy  fake  I admit 
That  a Scot  may  have  humour ; I had  almoft  laid  wit : 
This  debt  to  thy  mem’ry  I cannot  refufe. 

Thou  bell  humour’d  man  with  the  worft  humour’d 
“ mufc.” 

« After  the  Fourth  Edition  of  Retaliation  w.i^  printed^  the  Publlfhcr  re- 
ceived the  Epitaph  uu  Mr.  Caleb  V/iiitefoord.  tro'm  a friend  of  the  i«ir 

Duetnr  Goldfmub. 

f Mr.  W.  was  fo  notorious  a pujiftcr,  that  Doftor  Goldfmith  ufed  to  fay  if 
was  impolliblc  to  keep  him  company,  without  being  infcftctl  with  the  itch  of 
punniiic. 

X Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfill,  printer  of  the  Public  Artvcrtlffcr. 

^ Mr.  Whitefoord  frequently  tudulgi^d  the  town  witli  bumorou*  piece*  un- 
der tboft  titles  in  the  Public  A^'vcrtiur. 
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THE  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON,  ' 

A POETICAL  EPISTLE, 

TO  LORD  CLARE,  1765. 

'T' hanks,  my  lord,  for  your  vehlfon ; for  finer  or 
fatter 

Ne’er  rang’d  in  a foreft,  or  fmoak’d  in  a platter  : 

The  haunch  was  a piftuie  for  painters  to  ftudy. 

The  fat  was  fo  white,  and  the  lean  was  fo  ruddy  : 
Tliough  my  ftomach  was  fliarp,  I could  fcarce  help  re^ 
gretting, 

To  fpoil  fuch  a delicate  piflure  by  eating  : 

I had  thoughts,  in  my  chambers,  to  place  it  in  view. 

To  be  fliewn  to  my  friends  as  a piece  of  virtu  : 

As  in  fome  Irifh  houl'es,  where  things  are  fo  lb. 

One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  for  a (how  ; 

But,  for  eating  a raflier  of  what  they  take  pride  in. 
They’d  as  Ib.on  tliink  of  eating  the  pan  it  is  fry’d  in. 
But  hold — let  me  paufe — don’t  I hear  you  pronounce. 
This  tale  of  the  bacon’s  a damnable  bounce  ? 

Well,  fuppofe  it  a bounce — lure  a poet  may  try. 

By  a bounce  now, and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly. 

But  my  lord,  it’s  no  bounce  : I protell,  in  my  turn. 
It’s  a truth — and  your  lordfliip  may  afk  Mr.  Burn.* 

To  go  on  with  my  tale — As  I gaz’d  on  the  haunch 
I thought  of  a friend  that  was  trufty  and  Haunch  j 
So  I cut  it,  and  lent  it  to  Reynolds  undreft, 

To  paint  it,  or  eat  it,  jull  as  he  lik’d  bell. 

Of  the  neck  and  the  breaft  I had  next  to  difpofe; 

’Twas  a neck  and  a breaft  that  might  rival  Monroe’s  ; 
But  in  parting  with  thefe,  I was  puzzled  again. 

With  the  how,  and  the  who,  and  the  where,  and  the 
when . 

There’s  H — d,  and  C — y,  and  H — rth,  and  H — ff  j 
I think  they  love  vcnifon — I know  they  love  beef. 

« Lord  Clare’s  Neph#-,r« 
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There’s  my,  countryman  Higgins — Oh ! let  him  alone. 
For  making  a blunder,  or  picking  a bone. 

But  hang  it — to  poets,  who  leldom  can  eat, 

Your  very  good  mutton’s  a very  good  treat ; 

' Such  dainties  to  them  their  health  it  might  hurt ; 

It’s  like  fending  them  ruffles,  when  wanting  a fliirt. 
Wljile  thus  I debated,  in  reverie  center’d. 

An  acquaintance  (a  friend  as  he  call’d  liimfelf ) enter’d ; 
An  under-bred,  fine  fpoken  fellow  was  he, 

And  he  fmil’d  as  he  look’d  at  the  venifon  and  me. 

“ What  have  we  got  here  ? — Why  this  is  good  eatinv'. 
“ Your  own,  I fuppofe — or  is  it  in  waiting  ?” 

“ Why  whofe  (hould  it  be  ?”  cried  I with  a flounce : 

“ I get  tliefe  things  often” — but  that  was  a bounce; 

“ Some  lords,  my  acquaintance,  that  fettle  the  nation, 

“ Are  pleas’d  to  be  kind — but  I hate  oftentation.” 

“ If  that  be  the  cafe  then,”  cried  he  very  gay, 

“ I’m  glad  I have  taken  thishoufe  in  my  way. 

“ To-morrow  you  take  a poor  dinner  with  me  : 

“ No  words — I infill  on’t — pvecifely  at  three. 

“ We’ll  have  Johnfon  and  Burke  ; all  the  wits  will  be 
there  : 

“ My  acquaintance  is  flight,  or  I’d  alkmy  lord  Clare. 

“ And,  now  that  I think  on’t,  as  I am  a finner ! 

“ We  wanted  this  venifon  to  make  out  the  dinner. 

“ What  fay  you  ? — a pally;  it  lhall,  and  it  mull ; 

“ And  my  wife,  little  Kitty  is  famous  for  crull. 

“ Here,  porter — This  venifon  with  me  to  Mile-end  ? 

“ No  llirring,  I beg — my  dear  friend — my  dear  friend!” 
Thus  fnatching  his  hat,  he  brulht  off  like  the  wind. 
And  the  porter  and  eatables  follow’d  behind. 

Left  alone  to  refleft,  having  emptied  my  Ihelf, 

And  “ nobody  with  me  at  lea  but  myfelf 
Tho’  I could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman  hafty. 
Yet  Johnfon,  and  Burke,  and  a good  venifon  pally. 
Were  things  that  I never  difliked  in  my  life. 

Though  clogg’d  with  a coxcomb,  and  Kitty  his  wife. 

So  next  day  in  due  fplendour  to  make  my  appproach, 

I drove  to  his  door  in  my  own  hackney  coach. 

* Ste  lb«  Ltttcr*  that  pafTcd  between  hH  Royal  Highnefs  Henry  Duke  of 
Curaberlaud  and  Lady  Grufycuor*  lao* 
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When  come  to  the  place  where  we  all  were  to  dine, 
(A  chair- lumber’d  clofet,  juft  twelve  feet  by  nine,) 

My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  ftruck  me  quite  dumb. 
With  tidings  that  Johnfonand  Burke  would  not  come  : 
“ For  I knew  it,”  he  cried  : “ both  eternally  fail ; 

“ The  one  with  his  fpeeches,  the  t’other  with  Thrale. 

“ But  no  matter  ; I’ll  warrant  we’ll  make  up  the  party, 
“ With  two  full  as  clever,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 

“ The  one  is  a Scotchman,  the  other  a Jew  : 

“ They’re  both  of  them  merry,  and  authors,  like  you  ; 

“ The  one  writes  the  Snarlcr,  the  other  the  Scourge  : 

“ Some  thinks  he  writes  Cinna — he  owns  to  Panurge.” 
While  thus  he  defcrib’d  them  by  trade  and  by  name. 
They  enter’d,  and  dinner  was  ferv’d  as  they  came. 

At  the  top  a fried  liver  and  bacon  were  feen  ; 

At  the  bottom  was  tripe,  in  a Twinging  tureen  : 

At  the  fides  there  was  fpinnage  and  pudding  made  hot  j 
In  the  middle  a place  where  the  pafty — was  not. 

Now,  my  lord,  as  for  tripe,  it’s  my  utter  averfion  ; 

And  your  bacon  I hate  like  a Turk  or  a Perfian  j 
So  there  I fat  ftuck,  like  a horfe  in  a pound. 

While  the  bacon  and  liver  went  merrily  round  : 

But  what  vex’d  me*  inoft,  was  that  d 'd  Scottllh 

rogue. 

With  his  long-winded  fpeeches,  his  finiles  and  his 
brogue. 

And,  “ Madam,”  quoth  he,  “ may  this  bit  be  my 
poifon, 

“ A prettier  dinner  I never  fet  eyes  on  ; 

“ Pray  a flice  of  your  liver  ; though,  may  I be  curft, 

“ But  I’ve  eat  of  your  tripe  till  I’m  ready  to  burft.” 

“ The  tripe!”  quoth  the  Jew,  withhis  chocolate  cheek, 
“ I could  dine  on  this  tripe  feven  days  in  the  week  ! 

“ I like  thefe  here  dinners  fo  pretty  andjinall : 

“ But  your  friend  there,  the  Doftor,  eats  nothing  at  all.” 
“ O — oh  1”  quoth  my  friend,  “ he’ll  come  on  in  a trice  j 
“ He’s  keeping  a corner  for  foinething  that's  nice  : 

“ There’s  a pafty.” — “ A pafty  1”  repeated  the  Jew  j 
“ I don’tjcare  if  I keep  a corner  for’t  too.” 
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'■**  Wliat  the  de’ii,  mon,  a paft-y  !”  re-echo’c!  the  Scot  ; 
Though  fplitting,  I’ll  ftill  keep  a corner  for  that. 
We’ll  all  keep  a corner,”  the  lady  cried  out 
We’ll  all  keep  a corner,”  was  echo’d  about. 

'While  thus  we  relblv’d,  and  the  party  delay’d, 

'With  looks  that  quite  petrifi’d,  enter’d  the  maid  ; 

A vifage  fo  fad,  and  fo  pale  with  affright, 

‘ Wak’d  Priam  in  drawing  his  curtains  by  night. 

But  we  quickly  found  out  (for  who  could  miftakeher  ? ) 
That  Ihecame  with  feme  terrible  news  from  the  baker  ; 

. And  fo  it  fell  out,  for  that  negligent  floven, 

' Had  rtuit  out  the  party  on  fliutting  his  oven. 

: Sad  Philomel  thus — but  let  llmilies  drop — 

And  now,  that  I think  on’t,  the  rtory  may  rtop. 

To  be  plain,  my  good  lord,  it’s  but  labour  mifplac’d, 
To  fend  fuch  good  verfes  to  one  of  your  tarte  : ^ 

You’ve  got  an  odd  fomething — a kind  of  difeerning— « 
A relifti — a tarte — ficken’d  over  by  learning  ; 

At  leart  ; it’s  your  temper,  as  very  well  known. 

That  you  think  very  flightly  of  all  that’s  your  own  : 

So,  perhaps,  in  your  liabits  of  thinking  amifs. 

You  may  makea  miftake,  and  think  flightly  of  this. 

THE  DOUBLE  TRANSFORMATION. 

A TALE. 

cECLUDED  from  domeftic  ftrife. 

Jack  Book- worm  led  a college  life  j 
A fellowftiip  at  twenty-five 
Made  him  the  happiert  man  alive  ; 

He  drank  his  glals,  and  crack’s  his  joke: 

And  fi'efhmen  wonder’d  as  he  fpoke. 

Such  pleafures,  unallay’d  with  care, 

Could  any  accident  impair  ? 

Could  Cupid’s  (haft  at  length  transfix 
Our  fwain,  arriv’d  at  thirty  fix  ? 

O bad  the  archer  ne’er  come  down. 

To  ravage  in  a country  town! 

Or  Flavia  been  content  to  rtop 
At  triumphs  in  a Fleet  rtreet  (hap  ; 
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O had  her  eyes  forgot  to  blaze  ! 

Or  Jack  had  wanted  eyes  to  gaze  ; 

O But  let  exclamation  ceafc, 

Her  prefence  banifli’d  all  his  peace 
So  with  decorum  all  things  carry’d  ; 

Mifs  frown’d,  and  blulh’d,  and  then  was  married. 

Need  we  expofe  to  vulgar  fight 
The  raptures  of  the  bridal  night  ? 

Need  we  intrude  on  hallow’d  ground. 

Or  draw  the  curtains,  clos’d  around  ? 

Let  it  fuffice,  that  each  had  charms  : 

He  clafp’d  a goddefs  in  his  arms  ; 

And  though  flie  felt  his  ufage  rough. 

Yet  in  a man,  ’twas  well  enough. 

The  honey-moon  like  lightning  flew  ; 

The  fecond  brought  its  tranfports  too. 

A third,  a foiuth,  were  not  amifs  ; 

The  fifth  wasfriendfltip  mix’d  withblifs  } 

But,  when  a twelvemonth  pafs’d  away. 

Jack  found  his  goddefs  made  of  clay  : 

Found  half  the  charms  that  deck’d  her  face 
Arofe  from  powder,  fhreds,  or  lace  ; 

But  ftill  the  worft  remain’d  behind  ; 

That  very  face  had  robb’d  her  mind. 

Skilled  in  no  other  arts  was  fhe. 

But  drefling,  patching,  repartee ; 

And,  juft  as  humour  rofe  or  fell. 

By  turns  a llattern  or  a belle. 

’Tis  true  flie  drefs’d  with  modern  grace. 

Half- naked  at  a ball  or  race; 

But  when  at  home,  at  boaid  or  bed. 

Five  greafy  night-caps  wrap’d  her  head. 

Could  fo  much  beauty  condefeend 
To  be  a dull  domeftic  friend  ? 

Could  any  curtain  leftures  bring 
To  decency  fo  fine  a thing  ? 

In  fliort,  by  night,  ’twas  fits- or  fretting  ; 

By  day,  ’twas  gadding  or  coquetting. 

Fond  to  be  feen,  flie  kept  a bevy 
Cf  powder’d  coxcombs  at  her  levee  j 
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Tlie  ’fquire  and  captain  took  their  ftations, 

And  twenty  other  near  relations. 

Jack  fuck’d  his  pipe,  and  often  broke 
A figh  in  fuffocating  fmoke ; 

While  all  their  hours  were  pafs’d  between 
Infulting  repartee  or  fpleen. 

Thus  as  her  faults  each  day  were  known, 

He  thinks  her  features  coarfer  grown  ; 

He  fancies  every  vice  (he  (hews. 

Or  thins  her  lip,  or  points  her  nofe  : 

Whenever  rage  or  envy  rife. 

How  wide  her  mouth,  how  wild  her  eyes ! 

He  knows  not  how,  but  fo  it  is. 

Her  face  is  grown  a knowing  phyz ; 

And,  though  her  fops  are  wond’rcus  civil, 

He  thinks  her  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Now,  to  perplex  the  ravell’d  nooze. 

As  each  a different  way  purfues. 

While  fullen  or  loquacious  ftrife 
Promis’d  to  hold  them  on  for  life. 

That  dire  difeafe,  whofe  ruthlefs  power 
Withers  the  beauty’s  tranfient  flower  : 

To ! the  fmall-pox,  whofe  horrid  glare 
Levell’d  its  terrors  at  the  fair ; 

And,  rifling  every  youthful  grace. 

Left  but  the  remnant  of  a face. 

The  glafs,  grown  hateful  to  her  fight, 

Reflefted  now  a perfedf  fright ; 

Each  former  art  (he  vainly  tries 
To  bring  back  luftre  to  her  eyes. 

In  vain  /he  tries  her  pafle  and  creams, 

To  fmooth  her  (kin,  or  hide  its  feams; 

Her  country  beaux  and  city  coufms, 

Lovers  no  more,  (lev/  off  by  dozens  : 

The  ’fquire  himfelf  was  feen  to  yield. 

And  e’en  the  captain  quit  the  field. 

Poor  madam  now,  condemn’d  to  hack 
The  reft  of  life  with  anxious  Jack, 

Perceiving  others  fairly  flown. 

Attempted  pleafing  him  alone. 
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Jack  foon  was  dazzled  to  behold 
Her.piefent  face  furpafs  the  old ; 

With  niodefty  her  cheeks  are  dy’d. 
Humility  difplaces  pride ; 

For  taudry  finery  is  feen 
A perfon  ever  neatly  clean  : 

No  more  prefuming  on  her  fway. 

She  learns  good-nature  every  day: 

Serenely  gay,  and  ftricl  in  duty. 

Jack  finds  his  wife  a perfeft  beauty. 

A NEW  SIAJILE, 

IN  THE  MANNER  OF  SWIFT. 

T ONG  had  I fought  in  vain  to  find 
A likenefs  for  the  fcribbling  kind  ; 
The  modern  fcribbling  kind,  who  write 
In  wit,  and  fenfe,  and  nature’s  fpite; 

’Till  reading,  I forget  what  day  on, 

A chapter  out  of  Tooke’s  Pantheon, 

I think  I met  with  fomething  there, 

To  fuit  my  purpofc  to  a hair: 

But  let  us  hot  proceed  too  furious; 

Firft  pleafe  to  turn  to  God  Mercurius  ; 
You’ll  find  him  piftur’d  at  full  length 
In  book  the  fecond,  page  the  tenth: 

The  ftrefs  of  all  my  proofs  on  him  I lay. 
And  now  proceed  we  to  our  fimile. 

Imprimis,  pray  obferve  his  hat ; 

Wings  upon  either  fide — mark  that. 

Well  1 what  is  it  from  thence  we  gather 
Why  thefe  denote  a brain  of  feather. 

A brain  of  feather!  very  right. 

With  wit  that’s  flighty,  learning  light ; 

, Such  as  to  modern  bard’s  decreed: 

A juft  comparifon.  Proceed. 

In  the  next  place,  his  feet  penife. 
Wings  grow  again  from  both  his  flioes; 
Defign’d,  no  doubt,  their  part  to  bear. 
And  waft  his  godfliip  through  the  air; 
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And  here  my  fmiile  unites  ; 

For,  in  a modem  poet’s  flights, 

I’m  fure  it  may  be  juftly  (aid. 

His  feet  are  ufeful  as  his  head. 

Laftly,  vouchfafe  t’  obferve  his  Iiand, 
Fill’d  with  a fnake-incircled  wand  ; 

By  claflic  authors,  term’d  caduceus. 

And  highly  fam’d  for  fcveral  ufes. 

To  wit — mod  wond’roufly  endu’d  ; 

No  poppy- water  half  fo  good  ; 

For  let  folks  only  get  a touch. 

Its  foporific  virtue’s  fuch, 

Though  ne’er  fo  much  awake  before, 
Tliat  quickly  they  begin  to  fnore. 

Add  too,  what  certain  writers  tell. 

With  this  he  drives  mens’  foul  to  hell. 

Now  to  apply,  begin  we  then ; 

His  wand’s  a modern  author’s  pen  ; 

The  ferpents  round  about  it  twin’d. 
Denote  him  of  the  reptile  kind  ; 

Denote  the  rage  with  which  he  writes. 

His  frothy  Haver,  venom’d  bites  5 
An  equal  femblance  ftill  to  keep. 

Alike  too  both  conduce  tofleep. 

This  difference  only,  as  the  God 
Drove  fouls  to  Tart’rus  with  his  rod, 
With  his  goofequill  the  fcribbling  elf, 
Inftead  of  others,  damns  himfelf. 

And  here  my  fimilc  almoft  tript ; 

Yet  grant  a word  byway  of  poltfcript. 
Moreover,  Merc’ry  had  a failing  : 

Well ! what  of  that  ? out  with  it — Healing 
In  which  all  modern  bards  agree. 

Being  each  as  great  a thief  as  he  : 

But  e’en  this  deity’s  exiftence. 

Shall  lend  my  fimile  afliftance. 

Our  modern  bards  ! why  what  a pox 
Are  they  but  fenfelefs  ftones  and  blocks  ? 
G z 
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LOGICIANS  REFUTED. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.* 

T OGICIANS  have  but  ill  defin’d 
As  rational  the  human  mind  : 

Reafon,  they  fay,  belongs  to  man. 

But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can. 

Wife  Ariftotle  and  Smiglefius, 

By  Ratiocinations  fpecious 

Have  ttrove  to  prove  with  great  precifion. 

With  definition  and  divifion. 

Homo  efi  ralione  preditiim ; 

But  for  my  foul  I cannot  credit  ’em ; 

And  muft  in  fpite  of  them  maintain. 

That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain  ; 

And  that  this  boafted  lord  of  n;iture  j 
Is  both  a weak  and  erring  creature. 

That  inftinft  is  a furer  guide. 

Than  reafon  boafting  mortals’  pride; 

And  that  brute  beads  arc  far  before  ’em, 

• Deus  ejl  anima  hruiorum. 

Whoever  knew  an  honed  brute. 

At  law  his  neighbour  profecute. 

Bring  aftion  for  ad'anlt  and  battery. 

Or  friend  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery  ? 
O’er  plains  they  ramble  unconfin’d. 

No  politics  didurb  their  mind  ; 

They  eat  their  meals,  and  take  their  fport. 
Nor  know  who’s  in  or  out  at  court : 

They  never  to  the  levee  go 
To  treat  as  deared  friend,  a foe  : 

They  never  importune  his  grace, 

-Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place ; 

Nor  undertake  a dirty  job. 

Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob. 


♦ This  Imitation  having  originally  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Faulkner  as 
luiiiie  Poem  by  Swift,  it  has  been  reprinted  in  every  fubfequent  edition 
Incan's  Poems  \ and  was  not  difeovered  till  it  was  too  late  to  take  it  out 
prefent  edition. 
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Fraught  with  inveftive,  they  ne’er  go 
To  folks  at  Pater- nofter- Row  : 

No  judges,  fiddlers,  dancing  mafters, 

No  pick-pockets,  or  poetafters. 

Are  known  to  honefi:  quadrupedes ; 

No  fingle  brute  his  fellows  leads. 

Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray. 

Nor  cut  each  others  throat  for  pay. 

Of  beads,  it  is  confefs’d,  the  ape 
Comes  neared  us  in  human  lhape  ; 

Like  man  he  imitates  each  fafliion. 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  paflion  : 

But  both  in  malice  and  grimaces, 

A courtier  any  ape  furpafies. 

Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 
Upon  the  minider  of  date: 

View  him  foon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  condu6l  of  fuperiors  : 

He  promifes  with  equal  air. 

And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 

He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators  ; 

At  court,  the  porters,  lacquies,  waiters. 

Their  mailer’s  manners  dill  contracl. 

And  footmen  lords  and  dukes  can  atl. 

Thus  at  the  court,  both  great  and  fmall, 
Behave  alike,  for  all  ape  all. 

A DESCRIPTION 

OF  AN  author’s  BED- CHAMBER. 

"y^HERE  the  Red  Lion  daring  o’er  the  way. 

Invites  each  pading  dranger  that  can  pay  : 
Where  Calvert’s  butt,  and  Parlbns’  black  ciiampaign. 
Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury- Lane  : 

There,  in  a lonely  room,  from  bailiffs  fnug. 

The  Mufe  found  Scroggen  dretch’d  beneath  a rug : 

A window,  patch'd  with  paper,  lent  a ray. 

That  dimly  fhew’d  the  date  in  which  he  lay; 

The  fanded  door,  that  grits  beneath  the  tread  ; 

The  humid  wall,  with  paltry  piftures  fpread ; 
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The  royal  game  of  goofe  was  there  in  view, 

And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew  ; 

The  Seafons,  fram’d  with  lifting,  found  a place, 

And  brave  Prince 'William  ftiew’d  his  lamp  black  face. 
The  morn  was  cold  ; he  views  with  keen  defire 
The  rufty  grate  unconfcious  of  a fire : 

With  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  freize  was  fcor’d,  ■ 
Anti  five  crack’d  tea- cups  drefs’d  the’ chimney  board  ; 
A night-cap  deck’d  his  brows  inftead  of  bay  ; 

A cap  by  night a flocking  all  the  day ! 

THE  CLOWN’S  REPLY. 

J OHN  Trott  was  defir’d  by  two  witty  peers. 

To  tell  them  the  reafon  why  aftes  had  ears  ? 

“ An't  pleafe  you,”  quoth  John,  “ I’m  not  given  to 
“ letters, 

“ Nor  dare  I pretend  to  know  more  than  my  betters  ; 
“ Howe’er,  from  this  time,  I ftiall  ne’er  fee  your  graces, 
“ As  I liope  to  be  faved  ' without  thinking  onafles.” 
Edinburgh,  1753. 

THE  GIFTr  TO  IRIS, 

.1/2  Bow  Street,  Co'vent  Garden. 

CAY,  cruel  Iris,  pretty  rake. 

Dear  mercenary  beauty. 

What  annual  off’ring  (hall  I make 
Exprcffive  of  my  duty  ? 

My  heart,  a viftim  to  thine  eyes. 

Should  I at  once  deliveiy 
Say,  would  the  angry  fair-  one  prize 
The  gift,  who  (lights  the  giver  ? 

A bill,  a jewel,  watch,  or  toy. 

My  rivals  give— and  let  ’em. 

If  gems,  or  gold,  import  a joy. 

I’ll  give  them — when  I get  ’em. 

I’ll  give — but  not  the  full-blown  rofc. 

Or  rofe-bud,  more  in  fa(hion  ; 

Such  (liort- liv’d  off’rings  but  difclole 
A tranfitoi-y  palTion. 
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I’ll  give  .thee  foinething  yet  unpaid. 

No  lefs  fincere  than  civil: 

I’ll  give  thee — ah  ! too  charming  maid. 

I’ll  give  thee — to  the  devil. 

ON  A BEAUTIFUL  YOUTH  STRUCK  BLIND 
BY  LIGHTNING. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

C URE  ’tvvas  by  Providence  defign’d. 

Rather  in  pity,  than  in  hate. 

That  he  (hould  be,  like  Cupid,  blind. 

To  lave  him  from  NarcilTus’  fate. 

STANZAS 

ON  THE 

TAKING  OF  QUEBEC. 

^^MIDST  the  clamour  of  exulting  joys, 

Which  ti  'iumph  forces  from  the  patriot  heart ; 
Grief  dares  to  mingle  her  foul  piercing  voice. 

And  quells  the  raptures  which  from  plealiires  ftart. 

O,  Wolfe,  to  thee  a ftreaming  flood  of  woe. 

Sighing  we  pay,  and  think  e’en  conqueft  dear  : 
Quebec  in  vain  fliall  teach  our  brealt  to  glow, 

Whilft  thy  fad  fate  extorts  the  heart-wrung  tear. 

Alive,  the  foe  thy  dreadful  vigour  fled. 

And  faw  thee  fall  with  joy  pronouncing  eyes  : 

Yet  they  fhall  know  thou  conquereft,  though  dead  ! 
Since  from  thy  tomb  a thouland  heroes  rife. 

STANZAS  ON  WOMAN. 

W HEN  lovely  woman  (loops  to  folly. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  foothe  her  melancholy. 

What  art  can  wafh  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  fhame  from  every  eye, 

To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

Amd  wring  his  bofom— is,  to  die. 


PROLOGUES. 


PROLOGUE,  TO  ZOBEIDE: 

A TRAGEDY. 

Written  by 

JOSEPH  CRADOCK,  ESQ. 

A^ed  at  the  Theatre -Royal,  Cogent-Garden,  1772. 
SPOKEN  BY  MR.  QUICK. 

T N thefe  bold  times,  when  Learning’s  fons  explore 
The  diftant  climates,  and  the  lavage  fliore  5 
When  wife  ajironomers  to  India  (leer, 

And  quit  for  Venus  many  a brighter  here; 

While  hotanijis,  all  cold  to  fmiles  and  dimpling, 

Forfake  the  fair,  and  patiently — go  firapling  ; 

Our  bard  into  the  general  fpirit  enters. 

And  (Its  his  little  frigate  for  adventures. 

With  Scythia?i  (lores,  and  trinkets  deeply  laden. 

He  this  way  (leers  his  courfe,  in  hopes  of  trading— 

Y et  ere  he  lands,  he’s  order’d  me  before, 

To  make  an  obfervation  on  the  (liore. 

Where  are  we  driven  ? our  reck’ning  fure  is  loft  ! 

This  feems  a rocky  and  a dangerous  coaft. 

Lord,  what  a I'ultry  climate  am  I under ! 

Yon  ill-foreboding  cloud  feems  big  with  thunder! 

(Upper  Gallery.) 

There  mangroves  fpread,  and  larger  than  I’ve  feen  ’em — 

(Pit.) 

Here  trees  of  (lately  fize — and  billing  turtles  in  ’em — 

(Balconies.) 

Here  ill-condition’d  oranges  abound (Stage.) 

And  apples,  bitter  apples  drew  the  ground  : 

(Tajling  them.) 

Tlie  inhabitants  are  canibals  I fear. 

I heard  a hiffing — there  arc  ferpents  here ! 

O,  there  the  people  arc — bed  keep  my  diftance  ; 

Our  Captain  (geiitlf  utives)  craves  alTiftauce. 
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Our  (hip’s  well  ftor’il — in  yonder  creek  we’ve  laid  her  j 
His  Honour  is  no  mercenary  trader. 

This  is  his  firft  adventure;  lend  him  aid, 

And  we  may  chance  to  drive  a thriving  trade. 

His  goods,  he  hopes,  are  prime,  and  brought  from  far, 
Equally  fit  for  gallantry  and  war. 

What,  no  reply  to  promifes  fo  ample  ? 

— I’d  bell  Hep  back — and  order  up  a famplc. 


A PROLOGUE, 

WRITTEN  AND  SPOKEN  BY  THE  POET 


LABERIUS, 

A Roman  Knight,  nvhom  Cafar  forced  upon  the  Stage, 

PRESERVED  BY  MACROBIUS.^*' 

VW  HAT ! no  way  left  to  Ihun  th’  inglorious  ftage, 
And  fave  from  infamy  my  finking  age  ! 

Scarce  half-alive,  opprefs’d  with  many  a year. 

What  in  the  name  of  dotage  drives  me  here? 

A time  there  was,  when  glory  was  my  guide. 

Nor  force  nor  fraud  could  turn  my  Heps  afide; 
Unaw’d  by  power,  and  unappal’d  by  fear. 

With  honeft  thrift  I held  my  honour  dear : 

But  this  vile  hour  dilperfes  all  my  (lore. 

And  all  my  hoard  of  honour  is  no  more ; 

For  ah ! too  partial  to  my  life’s  decline, 

Caefar  perfuades,  I’ubmiffion  mud  be  mine; 

Him  I obey,  whom  Heaven  itfelf  obeys  ; 

Hopelels  of  plea  ling,  yet  inclin’d  to  pleafe. 

Here  then  at  once  I welcome  every  (hame. 

And  cancel  at  threefcore  a life  of  fame  : 

No  more  my  titles  lhall  my  children  tell. 

The  old  buffoon  will  fit  my  name  as  well : 

This  day  beyond  its  term  my  fate  extends. 

For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends. 


• Thi«  trannatioo  w«  firft  printed  in  one  of  our  Author’s  carlicft  works. ' 

**  Tt»c  Prcibnt  State  of  Lcarniot;  in  Europe**'  12  mu.  1739.  ’ 


EPILOGUES. 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  LEE  LEV/IS. 

In  the  CharaBer  of  Harlequin^ 

AT  HIS  BENEFIT. 

pj  OLD ! Prompter,  hold ! a word  before  your  iion- 
fenfe ; 

I’d  fpeak  a word  or  two,  to  eafe  my  confcicnce.  ' , 
My  pride  forbids  it  ever  (hoiild  be  laid. 

My  heels  eclips’d  the  honours  of  my  head  ; 

That  I found  humour  in  a pyeball  veft. 

Or  ever  thought  that  jumping  was  a jeft. 

Takes  off  his  majk. 

Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  vifionary  birth  ? 

Nature  difowns,  and  reafon  fcorns  thy  mirth  ; 

In  thy  black  afpeft  every  paflion  flceps. 

The  joy  that  dimples,'  and  the  woe  that  weeps. 

How  haft  thou  fill’d  the  I'cene  with  all  thy  brood. 

Of  fools  purfuing,  and  of  fools  purl'u’d  ! 

Whofe  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  fenfe  difclofes, 

Whofe  only  plot  it  is  to  break  our  nofes  ; 

Whilft  from  below  the  trap  door  Damons  rife. 

And  from  above  the  dangling  deities  ; 

And  lhall  I mix  in  this  unhallow’d  crew  ? 

May  refin’d  lightning  blaft  me,  if  I do ! 

No — I will  aft.  I’ll  vindicate  the  ftage  ; 

Shakefpeare  himfelf  lliall  feel  my  tragic  rage. 

Oft'!  off!  vile  trappings  ? anew  palTion  reigns ! 

The  mad’ning  monarch  revels  in  my  veins. 

Oh  ! for  a Richard’s  voice  to  catch  the  theme  : 

Give  me  another  horfe ! bind  up  iny  wounds  ! — foft — 
’twas  but  a dream. 

Aye,  ’twas  but  a dream  ; for  now  there’s  no  retreating ; 
If  I ceafe  Harlequin,  I ceafe  from  eating. 

’Twas  thus  that  .^fop’s  ftag,  a creature  blamelefs. 
Yet  Ibmething  vain,  like  one  that  lliall  be  namelefs, 
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Once  on  the  margin  of  a fountain  (food. 

And  cavill’d  at  his  image  in  the  flood. 

, “ The  deuce  confound,”  he  cries,  “ thefe  drOm-(fick 
(hanks, 

“ They  never  have  my  gratitude  nor  thanks ; 

“ They’re  perfe6lly  difgraceful ! (frike  me  dead  ! 

“ But  for  a head ; yes,  yes,  I have  a head. 

“ How  piercing  is  that  eye  ! how  (leek  that  brow  ! 

“ My  horns!  I’m  told  horns  are  the  faftiion  now.” 
Whilit  thus  he  fpoke,  aftonilh’d ! to  his  view, 

Near,  and  more  near,  the  hounds  and  huntfmen  drew. 
Hoicks  ? hark  forward  I came  thundering  from  behind  ; 
He  bounds  aloft,  outftrips  the  fleeting  wind  ; 

He  quits  the  woods,  and  tries  the  beaten  ways  ; 

He  (farts,  he  pants,  he  takes  the  circling  maze. 

At  length  his  (illy  head,  fo  priz’d  before. 

Is  taught  his  former  folly  to  deplore  ; 

Whilft  his  (frong  limbs  confpire  to  fet  him  free. 

And  at  one  bound  he  faves  himfelf,  like  me. 

[Taking  a jump  through  the  jiage  door. 

EPILOGUE 

To  ike  Comedy  of  the  Sijlcrs. 

\]^  PI  AT?  five  long  adfs — and  all  to  make  us  wlfer! 

Our  authoret's  litre  has  wanted  an  adt'ifer. 

Had  (he  confulted  me,  (lie  (hould  have  made 
Her  moral  play  a (peaking  mafquerade ; 

Warm’d  up  eaclt  buftling  (cene,  and,  in  her  rage. 

Have  emptied  all  the  green-room  on  the  Ifage. 

My  life  on’t,  this  had  kept  her  play  from  finking; 
Have  pleas’d  our  eyes,  and  fav’d  the  pain  ot  thinking. 
Well,  fince  (lie  thus  has  (liewn  her  want  of  (kill. 

What  it  I give  a malquerade  ? — I will. 

But  how  ? ay,  there’s  the  rub  I [paufmg\ — I’ve  got 
my  cue : 

The  world’s  a mafquerade!  the  mafquers,  you,  you, 
you.  [To  Boxes,  Pit,  arid  Gallery. 


So  EPILOGUES. 

Lull!  what  a group  the  motley  fcene  difclofes  ! 

Fall'e  wits,  fall'e  wives,  falfe  virgins,  and  falfe  Ipoufes! 
Statefmen  with  bridles  on  ; and,  clofe  befide  ’em. 
Patriots  in  party-colour’d  I'uits  that  ride  ’em. 

There  Hebes,  turn’d  of  fifty,  try  once  more 
To  raife  a flame  in  Cupids  of  threefcore. 

Thefe,  in  their  turn,  with  appetites  as  keen, 

Deferting  fifty,  fallen  on  fifteen. 

Mifs,  not  yet  full  fifteen,  with  fire  uncommon. 

Flings  down  her  fampler,  and  takes  up  the  woman  : 
The  little  urchin  fmiles,  and  ipreads  her  lure. 

And  tries  to  kill,  ere  Ihe’s  got  power  to  cure. 

Thus  ’tis  with  all — their  chief  and  conftant  care 
Is  to  feem  every  thing — but  what  they  are. 

Yon  broad,  bold,  angry  fpark,  I fix  my  eye  on. 

Who  feem  t’  have  robb’d  his  vizor  from  the  lion  ; 
Who  frowns,  and  talks,  and  I’wears,  with  round  parade,' 
Looking,  as  who  fliould  fay,  dam’me!  w'no's  afraid  ? 

\_Mimlcking. 

Strip  but  this  vizor  off,  and  fure  I am 
You’ll  find  his  lionlliip  a very  lamb. 

Yon  politician,  famous  in  debate. 

Perhaps,  to  vulgar  eyes,  beflrides  the  (late  ; 

Yet,  when  he  deigns  his  real  fliape  t’  aflume. 

He  turns  old  woman,  and  beflrides  a broom. 

Yon  patriot,  too,  who  prefles  on  your  fight. 

And  feems  to  every  gazer,  all  in  white. 

If  with  a bribe  his  candour  you  attack. 

He  bows,  turns  round,  and  whip — the  man  is  black  ! 
Yon  critic,  too — but  whither  do  I run  ? 

If  I proceed,  our  bard  will  be  undone  ! 

Well  then  a truce,  fince  flie  requefts  it  too : 

Do  you  fpare  her,  and  I’ll  for  once  fpare  yon. 


SONGS,  ELEGIES,  &c. 

From  the  Oratorio  of  the  Captmity. 

SONG. 

^ I 'HE  wretch  condemn’d  with  life  to  part. 

Still,  Hill  on  hope  I'elies ; 

And  ev’ry  pang  that  rends  the  heart. 

Bids  expeflation  rife. 

Hope,  like  the  glimm’ring  taper’s  light. 
Adorns  and  clieers  the  wayj 
And  ftill,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a brighter  ray. 


SONG. 

INTENDED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SUNT,  IN  THE  COMEDY 
OF  “ SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONC^UER.’'* 

An*  me  ! when  fliall  I marry  me  ? 

Lovers  are  plenty ; but  fail  to  relieve  me. 

He,  fond  youth  ! that  could  carry  me. 

Offers  to  love,  but  means  to  deceive  me.  , 

But  I will  rally  and  combat  the  ruiner, 

Not  a look,  not  a fmileftiall  my  paffion  difcover. 
She  that  gives  all  to  the  falfe  one  purfuingher. 
Makes  but  a penitent,  and  lofes  a lover. 


produftion  of  the  late  Er;  Goldlmith,  which 
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Wrs.  BuJklcjr,  '.vno  pUyed  the  pirt,  did  Kotfin-;.  He  funs  it  himfeir.  io  pri- 
jate  companiet,  verj-  aerceibly.  The  tune  i«  a pretty  Irldi  air,  called  “ The 
Humours  of  Baiaiusgairy.  to  which  he  told  me  he  found  it  very  diiTicalt  to 
adapt  words  5 but  he  hat  Succeeded  very  happily  in  thefe  few  Usies.  As  1 
could  hng  the  tune^  and  was  fond  of  theri'^  he  was  fo  go<vrt  a.s  to  give  me  them^ 
about  a year  ago.  Juft  as  1 waT  loavitig  London,  and  iiidcing  him  ad:cu  for 
thaa  fcafon,  little  apprehending  that  it  was  a laft  farewcl.  I preirrve  this  lit- 
tle relic,  I y his  own  band  writing,  with  an  affectionate  care.  1 am.  Sir,  your 
humble  fervjnt,  JAMES  BOSWELL." 


SONGS,  See. 


SONG. 


o Memory!  thou  fonc!  deceiver. 

Still  importunate  and  vain. 

To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  pall  to  pain; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  th’  opprefl:  opprelHng, 
Thy  fmiies  increale  the  wretch’s  woe; 
And  he  who  wants  each  other  blelfing, 

In  thee  mull  ever  find  a foe. 


A SONNET. 


, murmui’lng,  complaining, 


Loft  to  ev’rv  gay  delight; 


Mvra,  too  (incere  for  feigning, 

V.ears  th’  approaching  bridal  night. 

Yet  why  impair  thy  bright  perfe6lion  ? 
Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a tear  ? 

Had  Myra  follow’d  mydireflion. 

She  long  had  wanted  caufe  of  fear. 

AN  ELEGY 

ON  THE  GLORY  OF  HER  SEX, 

Mrs.  MARY  15LAIZE. 

OOD  people  all,  with  one  accord, 

^ Lament  for  madam  Blaize, 

Who  never  wanted  a good  word — 
From  thofe  who  fpoke  her  praile. 

The  needy  feldom  pafs’d  her  door. 

And  always  found  her  kind  ; 

She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor, — 

Who  left  a pledge  behind. 

She  drove  the  neighbourhood  to  pleafe. 
With  manners  wond’rous  winning  ; 

And  never  follow’d  wicked  ways, — ' 
Unlefs  when  file  was  finning. 


J 
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At  cliurch,  in  filks  and  I’atins  newj 
With  hoop  of  nionltrous  fize  ; 

She  never  flumber’d  in  her  pew,— . 

But  when  /he  /hut  her  eyes.  * 

Her  love  was  fought,  I do  aver. 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 

The  king  himfelf  has  follow’d  her, — 

W^'lien  /lie  has  walk’d  before. 

But  now  her  wealth  and  finery  fled. 

Her  hangers-  on  cut  fliort  all ; 

The  doiVors  found,  when  /he  was  dead, — 

Her  la/f  diforder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  forrow  fore. 

For  Kent- ffreet  well  may  fay, 

That  had  /lie  liv’d  a twelveinonth  mofe,— 

She  had  not  dy’d  to  day. 

AN  ELEGY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A MAD  DOG. 

^^OOD  people  all,  of  every  fort. 

Give  ear  unto  my  long ; 

And  if  you  find  it  wonderous  fhort. 

It  cannot  hold  you  long. 

In  Ifling-ton  there  was  a man, 

Of  whom  tlie  world  might  fay. 

That  ftill  a godly  race  he  ran, 

Whene’ei  he  went  to  pray. 

A kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes  ; 

The  naked  everyday  he  clad, 

W’hen  he  put  on  his  cloaths. 

And  in  that  town  a dog  was  found. 

As  many  dogs  there  be. 

Both  mungrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound. 

And  curs  of  low  degree. 

Tills  dog  and  man  at  firll  were  friends  ; 

But  when  a pique  began, 

Tlie  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

W ent  mad,  and  bit  the  man. 


’4- 
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Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  (Ircets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 

And'  iWore  the  dog  had  loft  his  wits, 

To  bite  fo  good  a man. 

The  .wound  it  feem’d  both  fore  and  fad 
To  every  chriftian  eye ; 

And  while  they  fwore  the  dog  was  imd, 

They  fwore  the  man  would  die. 

But  foon  a wonder  came  to  light. 

That  fliew'‘d  the  rogues  they  ly^l ; 

The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite, . 

The  dog  it  was  thatdy’di 

EPITAPH  ON  DR.  PARNELL. 

tomb,  infcrib’d  to  gentle  Parnell’s  name. 


May  fpeak  our  gratitude,  but  not  his  fame. 
What  heart  but  feels  his  fweetly-moral  lay, 

That  leads  to  truth  through  pleafure’s  flowery  way  ? 
Celeftial  themes  confefs’d  his  tuneful  aid  ; 

And  Heaven,  that  lent  him  genius,  was  repaid. 
Needlefs  to  him  the  tribute  we  beftow, 

The  tranfitory  breath  of  fame  below : 

More  lafting  rapture  from,  his  works  ftiall  rife. 
While  converts  thank  tlieir  poet  in  the  ikies. 


EPITAPH  ON  EDWARD  PURDON.* 


lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  mifery  freed, 


Who  long  was  a bookfeller’s  hack  : 

He  led  fucli'a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 

I don’t  think  he’ll  wifli  to  come  back. 

* This  gentleman  wai  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  harin 
w^ed  liis  patrimoi:>^  he  duliited  as  a foot  foldier.  Crowing  tired  of  that  cir 
ployment,  he  obtained  his  difeharge^  and  became  a fertbbitr  in  the  Newipa 
pers«  He  tratiHated  Voltaire’s  Heoriade. 
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